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FOREWORD 


Where  should  the  study  of  history 
begin?  In  the  mists  of  Oriental  nations, 
learning  of  the  “glory  that  was  Athens  and 
the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,”  of  Attila  and 
Ghengis  Khan,  Charlemagne  and  Victoria, 
of  shadowy  forms  that  grope  through  the 
dark  corridors  of  the  past,  of  names  and  dates 
and  places  far  removed  in  time  and  space? 
Where  does  the  natural  interest  of  people 
lie?  In  their  own  community,  where  past 
and  present  are  woven  in  an  ordered  pattern 
and  where  tangible  evidence  of  the  past 
abounds,  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 
Beginning  with  local  history  the  threads 
should  be  woven  into  the  larger  pattern  of 
national  history.  After  all,  the  figures  of  the 
ancient  and  medieval  worlds  or  of  countries 
far  removed  are  but  dim  and  vague  unreali¬ 
ties;  but  local  figures  and  events  centering 
about  familiar  localities  are  real,  vital,  and 
interesting.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  recreate  in 
our  minds  figures  with  familiar  names  who 
lived  in  familiar  environment. 
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Drawn  by  S.  B.  Cram. 

The  First  Settlement 

The  village  of  Quinsigamond  (subsequently  named  Worcester), 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1675 
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CHAPTER  I 

IN  THE  BEGINNING 

y\.GES  ago  all  New  England  lay  deep  beneath 
the  sea.  Vast  geological  periods  elapsed  before 
land  appeared.  In  the  course  of  time  moun¬ 
tains  of  Alpine  height  and  grandeui  coceied 
most  of  what  is  now  New  England.  Gradually 
the  ice,  snow,  and  rain  wore  away  these 
mountains  until  now  only  their  stumps  remain, 
leaving  such  landmarks  as  Alt.  Wachusett 
and  Asnebumskit,  to  recall  their  former 
magnificence. 

Time  rolled  on.  Then  some  twenty-five 
thousand  years  ago  the  ice  sheet  descended 
upon  New  England  and  all  the  land  was 
buried  beneath  vast  fields  of  ice  several  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  thickness.  This  sea  of  ice  is  known 
as  the  Labrador  Ice  Sheet.  It  endured  for  a 
long  time,  ever  moving  over  the  surface  of  the 
land  and  grinding  the  rocks  below  it.  Thiough 
the  ages  the  rains  fell  upon  the  glacier,  the 
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sun  melted  it.  Rock-shod,  the  retreating 
glacier  pushed  huge  boulders  along  its  bottom 
and  served  as  a  mighty  agency  in  transforming 
the  land.  It  remade  mountains,  plateaus, 
plains,  valleys,  and  hills.  Our  own  Bancroft, 
Newton,  and  Hancock  hills  were  deposited  by 
the  glacier.  Every  mountain,  hill  and  valley, 
every  river  and  lake,  every  bed  of  clay  and 
bank  of  sand,  every  boulder  and  rounded 
pebble  of  Worcester  county,  records  the  story 
of  countless  centuries  of  change  wrought  by 
the  giant  hands  of  nature. 

The  beautiful  hills  among  which  Worcester 
nestles  mask  the  fact  that  central  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  a  plateau,  with  a  general  height  of  from 
one  thousand  to  eleven  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Wil- 
braham  mountains  and  the  Pelham  hills;  on 
the  east,  by  an  imaginary  line  running  roughly 
through  Westboro,  Northboro,  Leominster, 
Lunenburg,  and  Townsend.  On  the  south  this 
plateau  is  trenched  by  the  Blackstone  and 
French  rivers;  on  the  west,  by  the  Miller’s, 
Ware,  Swift,  and  Quinebaug  rivers;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Nashua  river.1  Nearly  all  these 
rivers  have  their  source  near  the  base  of 
Mt.  Wachusett,  which  rises  dome-like  in  the 
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center  of  a  lofty  range  of  hills.  Worcester  is 
drained  by  the  Blackstone  river,  so  named 
from  the  first  white  settler  upon  its  banks. 
Kettle,  Tatnuck,  Mill,  and  Beaver  brooks  are 
important  tributaries.  Worcester  lies  near  the 
eastern  edge  of  this  plateau,  in  the  broad 
valley  which  is  five  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mill¬ 
stone  and  Packachoag  ridges,  on  the  west  by 
the  Leicester  hills. 

As  the  ice  sheet  slowly  retreated,  the  land 
was  gradually  carpeted  with  vegetation.  Vast 
forests  crept  over  the  surface.  Pine,  chestnut, 
walnut,  oak,  birch,  ash,  elm,  and  buttonwood 
trees  were  abundant.  All  early  travelers 
through  this  region  report  that  the  country¬ 
side  was  heavily  forested.  Many  of  the  trees 
attained  great  size,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  only  a 
small  part  of  the  land  had  been  cleared. 

Animal  life  abounded.  Wolves  prowled  over 
the  hills;  so  numerous  were  they  that  bounties 
of  forty  shillings  were  voted  by  the  early 
Worcester  town  meetings  for  every  wolf 
killed  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  Bears 
and  wildcats  were  common;  beavers  had  con¬ 
structed  dams  near  what  is  now  Washington 
Square.  Venomous  copperheads  and  rattle- 
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snakes  glided  silently  into  the  forest  depths. 
For  many  years  Worcester  paid  bounties  on 
each  rattlesnake  killed. 

Streams  and  lakes  were  well  stocked  with 
salmon,  pickerel,  perch,  bass,  and  trout. 
Flocks  of  wild  pigeons,  ducks,  quail,  partridge, 
and  turkey  were  startled  from  their  nests  by 
the  pioneers  as  they  built  their  rude  cabins. 

The  primeval  forces  of  nature  and  genera¬ 
tions  of  animal  and  human  energy  created  for 
Worcester  a  situation  of  great  natural  beauty. 
The  mingling  of  hills  and  valleys,  meadows  and 
woodlands,  wild  glens  and  chasms,  brooks  and 
cascades,  and  far-off  mountains  rising  in 
serried  ridges,  combine  to  make  the  scenery  of 
Worcester  county  as  beautiful  as  is  to  be  found 
in  a  like  area  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Packachoag,  Sagatabscot,  Chandler,  Newton, 
Green,  Flancock,  and  Bancroft  hills  are  com¬ 
manding  eminences  about  the  city  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  and  within  the  county  there  are  hundreds 
of  lakes  and  ponds.  It  was  a  smiling  country 
which  beckoned  the  Indian. 

The  country  of  the  Nipmoogs  or  Nipmuck 
Indians  was  of  a  very  uncertain  extent.  It  was 
a  general  name  for  an  ill-defined  tract  of  land 
between  the  Merrimac  and  Connecticut  rivers, 
the  bounds  of  which  were  probably  never 
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understood  by  anybody.  But  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  wilderness  lying  between 
Concord  and  Springfield  was  originally  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Nipmuck  Indians,  and  early 
maps  of  Massachusetts  show  that  the  central 
part  is  called  the  “Nipmuck  Country.  ” 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  number 
of  Indians  in  Massachusetts  when  the  white 
man  settled  was  about  ten  thousand,  but  the 
Nipmuck  country  was  only  thinly  settled. 
There  were  about  three  hundred  Indians  in 
what  is  now  Worcester,  though  there  were 
Indian  villages  in  Grafton,  Uxbridge,  Douglas, 
Dudley,  Oxford,  Lancaster,  and  Woodstock, 
Connecticut:  The  latter  town  was  then  in 
Worcester  county. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Nipmucks  in 
Worcester  was  on  Packachoag  Hill,  the  present 
site  of  Holy  Cross  College.  T  he  Packachoag 
village  consisted  of  about  twenty  families. 
There  were  villages  also  upon  the  Tatnuck 
hills,  upon  Wigwam  blill  overlooking  Lake 
Quinsigamond,  and  upon  Mt.  Asnebumskit. 
Once  a  powerful  and  numerous  tribe,  the  Nip- 
mucks  had  been  conquered  by  and  paid  tribute 
to  their  fierce  and  warlike  neighbors,  the 
Massachusetts  Indians;  as  a  result  they  spent 
their  days  in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  raising 
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corn  and  squash.  They  were  skilled  in  the  art 
of  pottery. 

When  the  white  man  first  settled  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  the  Indians  were  friendly.  As  early  as  1673, 
Daniel  Gookin  and  John  Eliot,  “the  apostle 
to  the  Indians,”  had  visited  the  Indian  village 
on  Packachoag  Hill.  Never  had  the  Indians 
better  friends'  than  these  two  men  and  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  appointed 
Daniel  Gookin,  one  of  the  founders  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Superintendent  of  Measures  for  the  civil¬ 
ization  and  government  of  the  Indians. 

These  devoted  men  then  began  the  work  of 
governing  and  instructing  the  Indians  in  the 
Christian  religion.  On  September  17,  1674, 
they  visited  the  settlement  on  Packachoag 
Hill  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  Sagamore 
John.  John  Eliot  preached  to  them  and  the 
religious  exercises  were  closed  with  the  singing 
of  a  psalm  and  the  offering  of  prayer.  Many  of 
the  Indians  became  converts  to  the  Christian 
religion  and  others  placed  themselves  under  its 
influence.  These  “praying  Indians”  were  of 
invaluable  help  to  the  whites  in  the  terrible 
Indian  wars  which  followed.  Without  their  aid 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  interior  settlements 
would  have  survived.  Whatever  the  permanent 
value  of  the  work  of  John  Eliot  and  Daniel 
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Gookin,  it  is  certain  they  delayed  the  passing 
of  a  doomed  race.  John  Eliot  gave  a  life  of 
devoted  service  to  the  Indians.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  England, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Worcester  was 
the  respected  pastor  of  the  church  in  Roxbury. 
He  established  Indian  schools  and  trained  the 
more  prominent  Indians  to  serve  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  teachers.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Bible  which  he  translated  into  the  Indian 
language  was  printed  in  1661-1663.  Of  the 
twenty-five  hundred  copies  printed  only  a  few 
survive.  One  copy  is  treasured  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society. 

At  the  same  time  John  Eliot  was  increasing 
the  number  of  “praying  Indians,”  Daniel 
Gookin  was  negotiating  with  the  Indians  for 
the  purchase  of  their  lands.  On  July  13,  1674, 
he  bought  from  them  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles 
square  for  which  he  paid  twelve  pounds  of  the 
lawful  money  of  New  England.  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  good  faith  two  coats  and  four  yards  of 
trucking  cloth  valued  at  twenty-six  shillings 
were  accepted  by  Sagamore  John  of  Packa- 
choag  and  Sagamore  Solomon  of  Tataessit. 
The  final  payment  was  discharged  August  20, 
1674.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  rights 
of  the  native  chiefs  to  all  broken-up  land, 
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woods,  rivers,  ponds,  swamps,  and  meadows 
lying  within  eight  miles  square  were  sold  to 
Daniel  Gookin. 

Little  evidence  remains  of  the  once  wide- 
spiead  occupation  of  Worcester  county  by  the 
Indians.  Even  the  exact  location  of  their 
villages  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Their  trails 
have  been  lost.  Their  frail  structures  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  only  tangible  evidences  that  the 
Indians  once  roamed  over  these  hills  are  stone 
implements,  arrowheads,  tomahawks,  and  bits 
of  broken  pottery  found  in  the  soil.  Some  fine 
specimens  of  these  treasures  may  be  found  in 
the  carefully  arranged  collections  of  the 
Worcester  Historical  Society.  But  better 
mementoes  of  these  Redmen  are  the  beautiful 
and  euphonious  Indian  names  of  many  of  our 
hills,  streams,  and  lakes.  Tatnuck,  Packa- 
choag,  Wachusett,  Asnebumskit,  and  Quinsig- 
amond  are  attractive  and  dignified  terms 
which  they  applied  to  the  hills  and  streams 
they  loved  so  well.  They  enrich  our  language; 
they  are  enduring  memorials. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  ATTEMPTS 
AT  SETTLEMENT 

N  early  all  the  seacoast  towns  of  New 
England  were  directly  settled  from  Old  Eng¬ 
land,  and  became  in  turn  the  “mother  towns” 
of  settlements  of  the  interior.  Long  before 
there  were  any  attempts  to  found  settlements 
in  Worcester  county,  Concord,  Sudbury,  Marl¬ 
borough,  Springfield,  and  Hartford  had  been 
settled.  The  first  town  incorporated  in  Worces¬ 
ter  county  was  Lancaster  in  1653.  Mendon  was 
founded  in  1667,  Brookfield  in  1673,  and  ever 
the  swelling  population  moved  westward. 

The  power  to  found  new  towns  was  vested 
in  the  General  Court.  The  usual  procedure  was 
as  follows:  a  group  of  people  organized  with 
the  object  of  establishing  a  plantation  and 
then  obtained  the  land  selected  by  the  dual 
formality  of  purchase  from  the  Indians  and  a 
grant  from  the  General  Court.  Tracts  of  land 
six  or  eight  miles  square  were  freely  granted 
by  the  General  Court  to  prospective  settlers, 
provided  sixty  families  settled  thereon  within 
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a  limited  time.  It  was  also  the  policy  of  the 
General  Court  to  reward  public  servants  and 
to  aid  institutions  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  public  with  grants  of  land.  The  first  grant 
of  land  in  what  is  now  Worcester  was  made  in 
1657  to  Increase  Nowell  of  Charlestown, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  Five  years 
later,  one  thousand  acres  were  granted  to  the 
church  at  Malden  for  the  use  of  the  Ministry. 
In  1664  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  were 
assigned  to  Ensign  Thomas  Noyes  of  Sudbury. 
All  these  grants  were  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Lake  Quinsigamond. 

This  was  an  attractive  region  for  a  new 
town.  Hunters  had  reported  the  existence  of 
good  chestnut  trees  and  meadow  land.  Min¬ 
eral  wealth  was  supposed  to  exist.  It  was  on 
the  direct  route  between  Boston  and  Spring- 
field  and  about  half  way  between  the  two 
towns.  It  was  thinly  settled  by  friendly 
Indians. 

The  church  at  Malden,  however,  made  no 
attempt  to  establish  a  settlement.  The  grant 
was  voided.  Increase  Nowell’s  rights  were 
purchased  by  John  Haynes,  Josiah  Haynes, 
and  Thomas  Noyes,  all  of  Sudbury,  and 
Nathaniel  Treadway  of  Watertown.  They 
petitioned  the  Court  for  the  appointment  of  a 
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committee  to  view  the  region  near  Lake 
Quinsigamond,  and  to  determine  if  there  be 
“a  meet  place  for  a  plantation.”  Thomas 
Noyes,  a  member  of  the  committee,  died 
shortly  afterwards  and  no  action  was  taken. 

It  was  not  until  1667  that  another  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Daniel  Gookin,  Edward 
Johnson,  Samuel  Gardiner,  and  Andrew  Bel- 
char,  was  appointed  “to  make  a  true  report 
whether  it  be  capable  of  making  a  village  and 
what  number  of  families  may  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  And  if  they  find  it  fit  for  a  plantation 
then  to  offer  some  meet  expedient  how  the 
same  may  be  settled  and  improved  for  the 
public  good.”  On  October  20,  1668,  a  report 
was  made  to  the  General  Court.  It  was  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  “honored  Court  will  be 
pleased  to  reserve  it  for  a  town,  being  con¬ 
veniently  situated,  and  well  watered  with 
ponds  and  brooks,  and  lying  near  midway 
between  Boston  and  Springfield,  and  about  one 
day’s  journey  from  either.”  “With  proper 
industry  this  tract  of  very' good  chestnut  tree 
land,  broad  meadows  and  upland  might  sup¬ 
port  sixty  families.”  The  General  Court  ap¬ 
pointed  Daniel  Gookin,  Thomas  Prentice, 
Daniel  Henchman,  and  Richard  Beers  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  the  recommendation  into 
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effect.  Plans  for  the  settlement  were  drafted  on 
July  6,  1669.  It  was  proposed  to  divide 
Worcester,  Holden,  and  a  large  part  of  Ward 
(now  Auburn),  into  ninety  twenty-five  acre 
house  lots,  with  reservation  for  the  meeting¬ 
house,  ministry,  training  held,  schoolhouse  and 
common  lands.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
erecting  mills,  opening  and  repairing  loads, 
and  for  an  equitable  division  of  the  remaining 

lands. 

In  the  meantime  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Noyes, 
to  whom  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  had  been 
granted  in  1664,  sold  their  grant  to  Ephraim 
Curtis  of  Sudbury.  Sometime  previous  to  1673, 
Curtis  had  taken  possession  of  a  rich  tract  of 
land  near  the  center  of  the  present  city.  He  was 
the  hrst  white  settler  of  Worcester.  For  more 
than  a  year  he  was  alone  in  the  wilderness, 
with  only  a  dog  for  a  companion.  In  later 
times  he  told  that  after  working  all  day,  he 
would  sit  down,  look  toward  Sudbury,  and 
shed  tears  of  lonesomeness.  His  descendants 

still  live  in  Worcester. 

Not  until  1673  were  actual  settlers  enlisted 

in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  making  a 
plantation.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  thirty- 
two  lots  were  laid  out.  Probably  only  six  or 
seven  families  actually  settled.  Just  where  the 
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actual  original  settlement  was  located  is  not 
known.  An  early  map  describes  this  settlement 
as  a  “village  called  Quisigamon  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  way  between  Marlborough  and  Quaboag 
(Brookfield)  consisting  of  six  or  seven  houses.” 

However,  a  beginning  had  been  made,  the 
settlers  building  “after  the  manner  of  a  town,” 
when  King  Philip’s  war  broke  out.  This 
was  started  in  Plymouth  county  in  1675  and 
spread  rapidly.  The  Indians  of  the  Packachoag 
village  joined  him.  The  frontier  towns  were 
abandoned.  Brookfield  was  burned  on  August 
2,  1675.  Worcester  was  in  a  dangerous  position. 
The  nearest  towns  were  Marlborough  on  the 
east,  Lancaster  on  the  north,  Brookfield  on  the 
west,  and  Mendon  on  the  south.  The  people 
abandoned  their  homes  and  fled  to  Boston. 
Quinsigamond  village  was  destroyed  by  the 
Indians,  December  2,  1675. 

During  the  war,  soldiers  were  stationed  at 
Quinsigamond  to  watch  the  operations  of 
the  Indians.  Captain  Henchman’s  command 
stopped  at  Packachoag  in  April  1676,  but 
found  that  King  Philip  had  left  there  several 
days  before.  Sagamore  John,  with  nineteen 
braves,  surrendered  and  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice  of  Cambridge.  Some 
Indians  escaped,  others  were  executed,  and  still 
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others  were  sold  as  slaves.  1  he  treatment  of 
the  Indians  in  this  war  is  a  very  discreditable 
chapter  in  our  history.  The  death  of  Philip, 
August  12,  1676,  brought  the  war  to  a  close. 

There  was  no  intention  of  permanently 
abandoning  the  Quinsigamond  plantation. 
The  committee,  in  an  order  dated  1678, 
directed  the  planters  to  return  to  Quinsiga¬ 
mond  and  “build  together  so  as  to  defend 
themselves.”  The  latter  preferred,  howevei, 
the  threatened  forfeiture  of  their  grants  lathei 
than  risk  Indian  warfare.  .“There  was  no 
going,”  wrote  the  committee.  In  October 
1682,  the  proprietors  received  notice  that 
unless  measures  were  taken  to  re-establish  the 
plantation,  the  grant  would  be  foifeited.  This 
threat  brought  results.  On  April  23,  1683, 
Capt.  Daniel  Henchman,  with  his  pack  horses, 
set  out  from  Marlborough  toward  “Quin- 
sighamun”  in  order  to  settle  a  plantation 
there.  Others  accompanied  him.  Log  houses 
were  *  built.  The  General  Court  licensed 
Nathaniel  Henchman,  son  of  Daniel,  to  keep 
a  tavern  at  Quinsigamond,  allowing  him  to 
“furnish  strong  waters  to  travelers  and  in¬ 
habitants  in  bottles  of  pint  and  quart  but  to 
suffer  no  tippling  there.”  A  second  settlement 
was  well  under  way  in  the  summer  of  1683. 
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The  settlers  and  proprietors  entered  into  a 
formal  agreement  dated  April  24,  1684.  To 
encourage  settlement  once  more,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  divided  the  township  into  four  hundred 
and  eighty  lots,  two  hundred  for  the  planters, 
eighty  for  public  use,  and  two  hundred  to  be 
laid  out  in  north  Worcester,  subsequently  Hol¬ 
den.  The  plantation  was  estimated  to  contain 
43,000  acres.  Town  officers  were  appointed. 
William  Weeks  was  chosen  constable,  Thomas 
Atherton,  fence  inspector,  and  John  Wing,  town 
clerk. 

Capt.  Daniel  Gookin  was  granted  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  on  the  east  side  of  Packachoag  Hill 
and  another  lot  on  Raccoon  Plain.  Daniel 
Henchman  located  north  of  Lincoln  Square; 
John  Wing  on  the  west  side  of  Mill  Brook,  just 
north  of  Lincoln  Square,  where  he  built  the 
first  corn  mill.  Diggory  Sargent  settled  on 
Sagatabscot.  Probably  thirty-five  families 
located  here  between  1684  and  1703. 

There  was  still  danger  from  the  Indians,  so 
provision  was  made  for  the  safety  of  the 
plantation.  Land  covering  a  half  mile  square 
was  planned  for  a  citadel  on  Fort  River  (Mill 
Brook).  House  lots  were  to  be  laid  out  “at 
least  six  rods  square  for  those  settling  thereon.” 
Two  fire  rooms  were  built  within  the  citadel 
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“to  shelter  such  as  shall  come  to  settle  and 
travellers  until  there  be  an  ordinary.” 

Originally,  the  name  of  the  new  plantation 
was  “Quansigamond.”  On  September  10, 
1684,  the  General  Court  granted  the  request 
of  Daniel  Gookin,  Thomas  Prentice,  and 
Daniel  Henchman  “that  the  plantation  Quan¬ 
sigamond  be  called  Worcester.” 

From  the  days  of  Roman  Britain  there  has 
been  located  on  the  Severn  River  in  England  a 
town  named  Worcester.  The  spelling  in  the 
“Domesday  Book”  is  “Wircestre,”  and  means 
the  station  or  camp  under  the  hill.  It  has 
suffered  tribulation  in  every  terrible  epoch  in 
English  history.  "  During  the  Civil  War  in 
England,  1642-1649,  it  was  a  royalist  strong¬ 
hold.  Here  Cromwell  defeated  Prince  Charles, 
1651,  in  a  great  battle  “as  a  crowning  mercy 
and  a  defiance  to  the  Stuarts.”  In  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
for  February  1873,  Mr.  William  H.  Whitte- 

more,  in  an  article  on  the  naming  of  towns  in 

* 

Massachusetts,  states  that  there  is  a  tradition 
that  “the  name  was  given  to  Worcester  to 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Worcester,”  but 
he  gives  no  facts.  The  basis  of  the  tradition 
seems  to  be  that  Daniel  Gookin  was  in  England 
in  1655  and  visited  Cromwell.  Gookin  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Worcester,  and  in  his 
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enthusiasm  for  the  Puritan  cause  named  the 
plantation  in  America  to  commemorate  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  But  towns  are  very  rarely 
named  to  commemorate  battles  and  further¬ 
more,  so  far  as  is  known,  Daniel  Gookin  had 
no  personal  association  with  the  English  city 
of  Worcester. 

Daniel  Henchman  is  also  credited  with 
giving  the  new  village  a  name.  The  General 
Court,  in  1682,  gave  notice  to  the  committee 
that  the  grant  would  be  forfeited  unless 
measures  were  taken  to  form  a  plantation. 
Accordingly,  in  April  1683,  Henchman  set  out 
from  Boston  to  save  the  plantation.  On 
April  24,  1684,  Henchman  drew  up  what  he 
called  an  “agreement”  between  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  one  hand  and  “Captaine  Daniel 
Henchman  and  his  co-partners  on  the  other.” 
In  this  agreement  he  refers  to  the  proposed 
plantation  as  “Quinsikamon  (allius  Worster). 
William  Lincoln  in  his  “Llistory  of  Worcester” 
states  “that  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the 
name  Worcester  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
It  was  probably  adopted  from  the  place  of 
residence  of  some  of  the  committee  or  planters 
in  England.”  The  ancestry  of  Daniel  Hench¬ 
man  has  not  been  fully  traced,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  name  “Henchman”  appears  many 
times  in  the  Probate  records  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  of  Worcester,  England;  and  it  is  very 
probable,  though  not  definitely  proven,  that 
Daniel  Henchman  was  of  this  family,  and 
because  of  this  connection  named  the  planta¬ 
tion  in  America,  “Worster.” 

While  the  records  of  the  town  from  1686  to 
1713  are  very  meager,  one  or  two  events  of  this 
time  have  come  down  to  us  and  are  of  thrilling 
interest.  Hostile  Indians  still  menaced  the 
settlement.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Samuel  Lenorson,  Jr.  was  kidnaped  by  the 
Indians.  One  day  in  the  fall  of  1695,  young 
Samuel,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  was  playing 
in  front  of  his  home  overlooking  Lake  Quin- 
sigamond.  He  disappeared  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  him  for  nearly  two  years.  On  March 
15,  1697,  the  Indians  attacked  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  and  tomahawked  twenty-seven 
people.  In  this  raid  Hannah  Dustin  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Indians.  Among  other  captives 
were  Mrs.  Mary  Neff  and  Samuel  Lenorson. 
For  fifteen  days  they  were  marched  through 
the  forest;  then  the  band  divided  and  one 
company  with  Samuel  Lenorson  and  Airs. 
Dustin  crossed  to  an  island  at  the  junction  of 
the  Merrimac  and  Contoocook  rivers.  Secretly, 
the  captives  took  counsel  together  and  re¬ 
solved  to  escape.  Samuel  Lenorson  asked 
“Bambico,”  one  of  the  Indians,  where  he 
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Lake  Tower — Site  of  Lenorson  House 
Here  on  the  spot  marked  by  the  tower  stood  the  Lenorson 
home.  In  front  of  it,  Samuel  Lenorson  was  captured  by  the 
Indians  in  1695.  The  view  shows  part  of  the  old  trail  which  ran 
past  this  early  habitation. 

would  strike  to  kill  and  how  to  remove  the 
scalp.  The  Indian  pointed  to  his  temple  and 
said,  “strike  there. ”  He  then  explained  how  to 
take  the  scalp  from  the  head.  On  the  night  of 
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March  30,  1697,  the  camp  fires  in  front  of  the 
wigwams  blazed  merrily.  The  long  journey  had 
so  tired  the  Indians  that  they  slept  soundly. 
It  was  midnight.  Noiselessly,  the  captives 
obtained  the  tomahawks  and  struck  the 
deadly  blow.  The  Indians  were  killed  and 
scalped.  One  Indian  boy  and  an  old  squaw 
were  all  that  escaped.  Then  the  captives 
scuttled  all  the  canoes  except  one,  and  in  it 
paddled  down  the  Merrimac  river  until  they 
reached  Haverhill.  Samuel  Lenorson,  Jr.  was 
restored  to  his  parents,  who  later  moved  to 
Preston,  Conn.  As  a  reward  for  their  daring 
exploit,  the  General  Court  awarded  Mrs. 
Dustin  twenty-five  pounds,  Mary  Neff  and 
Samuel  Lenorson  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings 
each.  Hearing  of  their  deed,  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  sent  presents  to  each  of  them. 

One  by  one  the  settlers  abandoned  their 
farms,  so  that  when  Queen  Anne’s  war  broke 
out  in  1702,  only  the  intrepid  Diggory  Sargent 
was  left  in  Worcester.  In  spite  of  the  pleadings 
of  the  committee,  he  refused  to  leave  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  settlers  of  Marl¬ 
borough  who  advised  him  to  move  to  a  safer 
place.  Finally,  the  committee  dispatched 
Captain  Howe  and  twelve  armed  men  to  force 
him  to  leave.  Night  came  on,  snow  threatened, 
and  the  soldiers  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in 
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the  garrison  house  near  Lincoln  Square. 
Hidden  in  the  cellar  were  six  Indians  who  had 
also  sought  shelter  from  the  storm  but  had 
kept  their  presence  unknown.  In  the  morning 
when  the  soldiers  departed,  they  escaped. 
Sargent’s  house  was  on  Sagatabscot  Hill,  about 
a  mile  from  the  garrison  house.  The  soldiers 
arrived  there  too  late,  for  the  Indians  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  The  door  of  the  house  was  broken 
open,  the  owner  lay  dead  on  the  floor,  and  the 
family  was  nowhere  in  sight.  They  buried 
Diggory  Sargent  at  the  foot  of  one  of  his  oak 
trees  and  left  the  place.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Indians,  driving  Mrs.  Sargent  and  the  children 
before  them,  ascended  the  Tatnuck  hills. 
Mrs.  Sargent,  weak  from  fear  and  sorrow,  was 
not  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  others,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  her  captors;  one  of  the 
Indians  stepped  out  of  line  as  though  looking 
for  something  and  as  Mrs.  Sargent  passed 
him,  he  killed  her  with  his  tomahawk.  The 
children  were  taken  to  Canada.  Later,  the 
oldest  daughter  returned,  married  Daniel 
Shattuck  of  Marlborough  and,  after  a  time, 
they  lived  on  the  farm  where  Diggory  Sargent 
had  met  such  a  tragic  death.  John  and  Thomas 
returned  to  Boston;  Daniel  and  Mary  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Indians  and  adopted  their 
habits. 


CHAPTER  III 


PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT:  GROWTH  OF 

WORCESTER 

C^ueen  Anne’s  war,  1702-1713,  unloosed 
bands  of  Indians  who  roamed  over  central  and 
western  Massachusetts,  burning  isolated  farm¬ 
houses  and  even  attacking  towns.  One  by  one 
the  settlers  of  the  second  plantation  moved  to 
towns  nearer  Boston.  Diggory  Sargent  alone 
remained.  Upon  his  death  Worcester  again 
reverted  to  wilderness. 

Interest  in  the  plantation,  however,  had  not 
been  lost.  Too  much  time  and  money  had  been 
spent;  too  many  roads  had  been  laid  out;  and 
too  many  grist  mills  had  been  erected  to 
abandon  the  settlement.  In  spite  of  the  danger 
from  Indians,  as  early  as  1709,  a  number  of 
men  had  presented  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court  requesting  the  right  to  re-establish  the 
plantation.  But  the  times  were  too  dangerous. 

Determined  to  settle  again  in  Worcester, 
Jonas  Rice  of  Marlborough,  in  1711,  bought 
sixty  acres  from  the  son  of  one  of  the  second 
proprietors.  A  year  later  his  brother  Gershom 
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bought  a  similar  amount.  On  October  13,  1713, 
Jonas  and  Gershom  Rice,  with  Colonel  Adam 
Winthrop  of  Boston,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  General  Court:  “to  endeavor  and  enter 
upon  a  new  settlement  of  the  place  they  had 
been  driven  by  ward’  The  committee  appointed 
by  the  General  Court  to  superintend  the  new 
plantation,  allowed  the  claims  of  thirty-one 
“ancient  inhabitants,”  and  grants  were  made 
to  twenty-eight  other  persons  on  condition 
that  each  of  them  pay  twelve  pence  per  acre 
for  their  plantings.  Lots  of  forty  acres  were 
assigned  to  each  member  of  the  committee. 

Even  before  the  report  of  the  committee  had 
been  approved  by  Governor  Dudley,  Jonas 
Rice ,  first  permanent  settler  of  Worcester ,  had 
built  a  log  house  on  the  easterly  slope  of 
Sagatabscot  hill.  For  over  a  year  he  was  the 
sole  inhabitant  of  a  wilderness  of  swamps  and 
woods  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  around. 
Neither  the  fate  of  Diggory  Sargent  nor  the 
howling  wolves  in  the  night  was  sufficient  to 
drive  him  from  his  home.  October  21 ,  1713 ,  is 
the  date  of  the  final  settlement  of  Worcester. 
Jonas’s  brother,  Gershom,  joined  him  in 
December  1714,  locating  on  Oak  Hill.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Moore  and  Daniel  Heywood  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  Moore  settling  near  Jonas  Rice,  and 
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Heywood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bay  State 
House.  Other  settlers  from  Marlborough, 
Sudbury,  Malden,  and  Concord  followed  them; 
in  1718  fifty-eight  cabins  had  been  built. 
There  were  between  two  and  three  hundred 
inhabitants  at  this  time. 

For  protection  against  the  Indians,  garrison 
houses  were  erected  at  strategic  points.  A  log 
fort  was  built  on  the  western  side  of  Main 
Street  near  Chatham.  During  the  first  year, 
settlers  in  the  vicinity  slept  within  its  walls. 
Another  fort  was  constructed  by  Daniel  Hey¬ 
wood  near  the  junction  of  Alain  and  Exchange 
Streets.  In  the  northeast  part  of  the  town, 
between  Prescott'  and  Lincoln  Streets,  still 
another  was  built  which  served  as  a  shelter  for 
travelers  and  a  protection  for  the  grist  mill  on 
Mill  Brook.  Near  Adams  Square,  a  block¬ 
house  was  built  on  which  a  cannon  was 
mounted  to  give  alarm  in  time  of  danger. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  English 
Parliament  prohibited  the  importation  of  cat¬ 
tle,  meat,  and  cheese  from  Ireland  into  England. 
The  woolen  manufactures  were  ruined  by  a  law 
which  burdened  wool  with  heavy  duties.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  Irish  linen.  Accompanied 
by  their  pastor,  a  large  number  of  Scotch-Irish 
left  northern  Ireland  and  landed  in  Boston  on 
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August  14,  1718.  Some  of  these  settled  in 
Worcester.  Presbyterian  in  faith,  they  aroused 
the  hostility  of  the  Puritans.  The  Scotch-Irish 
began  the  erection  of  a  meetinghouse  just 
north  of  the  “Oaks”  on  Lincoln  Street.  The 
framework  was  scarcely  completed  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  a  mob.  A  few  Scotch-Irish 
then  left  Worcester  and  founded  Pelham, 
Massachusetts;  still  others  journeyed  to  New 
Hampshire  and  founded  Londonderry.  Those 
who  remained  soon  became  members  of  the 
Old  South  Church.  Matthew  Thornton,  who  as 
a  delegate  from  New  Hampshire  to  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  as  a  child  resided  among  the 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  Worcester. 

The  increasing  population  soon  necessitated 
a  town  organization.  On  July  14 ,  1722 , 
Worcester  zvas  incorporated  as  a  town ,  and  on 
September  28,  1722,  the  first  town  meeting  was 
held.  Jonas  Rice  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Board  of  Selectmen. 

> 

Worcester  was  then  in  Middlesex  county. 
In  173 1  Worcester  was  created  the  shire  town  of 
the  new  county  of  Worcester.  The  location 
of  the  capital  of  the  new  shire  was  the  occasion 
of  much  debate.  Sutton,  Lancaster,  Mendon, 
and  Brookfield, according  to  population,  ranked 
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higher  than  Worcester.  Finally  the  choice  lay 
between  Lancaster  and  Worcester,  but  the 
good  people  of  Lancaster  were  fearful  that 
their  morals  would  be  corrupted  if  that  town 
were  the  capital,  for  in  colonial  days  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  courts  were  the  occasion  of  holi¬ 
days.  Exhibitions  of  wrestling,  fisticuffs,  and 
horse  racing  were  held.  The  race  course  in 
Worcester  ran  along  Main  Street  and  often 
much  disorder  occurred.  The  establishment  of 
Worcester  as  the  shire  town  gave  it  great  impetus. 
From  that  time  the  leading  lawyers  made  it 
their  home. 

From  the  meager  records  of  the  time  we  are 
able  to  draw  a  general  picture  of  Worcester 
about  the  time  the  shire  was  created.  Dense 
forests  of  pine  and  chestnut  were  broken  by 
the  scattered  clearings.  The  dwellings  were  log 
structures  one  story  high  with  a  lean-to  in  the 
rear.  Barns  and  out-houses  were  equally 
primitive.  But  love’s  hand  had  planted  mari¬ 
golds,  evening  primroses,  and  canterbury  bells 
about  the  doors,  and  here  and  there  apple  trees 
had  been  set  out.  In  the  clearings  the  men  were 
busy  hoeing  squash  and  corn.  Milk  pans  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  door  posts  glistened  in  the  sunlight. 
Occasionally  an  Indian  stopped  for  a  drink  of 
water.  High  overhead  a  lone  hawk  soared  as 
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the  cattle  were  driven  slowly  home.  It  was  a 
tranquil  settlement. 

The  peaceful  development  of  Worcester, 
however,  was  often  broken.  In  1722  the 
Indians  went  on  the  warpath  in  what  was  later 
known  as  Lovell’s  war.  Lurking  in  the  forests 
and  swamps  they  made  it  dangerous  to  gather 
the  harvests.  Small  bands  of  Indians  fired  upon 
the  settlers  from  the  concealment  of  the  dense 
forests.  Dogs  were  employed  to  track  them 
down.  Finally,  the  selectmen  appealed  to 
Governor  Dummer  and  soldiers  were  stationed 
to  guard  the  settlers. 

Worcester  soldiers  served  in  King  George’s 
war,  1744-1748,  and  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war  1754-1763.  Adonijah  Rice ,  the  first 
white  child  horn  in  Worcester ,  served  in  the  siege 
of  Louisburg.  During  the  year  1758,  Worcester 
was  the  rendezvous  of  troops  to  be  mustered  in 
the  service  and  a  depot  of  supplies  was 
established  here.  About  five  hundred  Worces¬ 
ter  soldiers  served  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  where  they  received  valuable  training  and 
experience  for  later  service  in  the  Revolution. 

The  horror  of  those  Indian  wars  is  reflected 
in  the  removal  of  the  peaceful  Acadians  from 
their  homes,  immortalized  in  Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline.”  In  the  fall  of  1755  eleven 
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Acadians  were  assigned  to  Worcester  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  town  authorities.  The 
people  of  Worcester  treated  them  kindly,  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  cultivate  land,  and  manufac¬ 
ture  wooden  implements.  The  aged  died 
broken-hearted;  the  survivors  returned  to 
Canada  in  1767,  the  town  helping  them  to  pay 
expenses. 

EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY 

The  founders  of  Worcester  were  men  of 
energy,  courage,  vision,  and  deep  religious 
convictions.  They  believed  that  education  and 
religion  were  the  foundations  of  the  state. 
Within  a  year  or  two  of  the  establishment  of 
the  permanent  settlement  they  erected  a  log 
meetinghouse.  Courage  was  needed  for  settlers 
from  widely  scattered  cabins  to  attend  the 
House  of  Worship.  Indian  war  whoops  from 
outside  often  mingled  with  the  Psalms  from 
within;  and  not  infrequently  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  arrows  fired  through  the  loop¬ 
holes  which  served  as  windows.  It  was  on 
account  of  the  dangers  from  the  Indians  that 
the  law  required  every  man  attending  meeting 
on  the  Lord’s  Day  to  carry  a  gun,  and  during 
service  it  stood  at  his  side  ready  for  immediate 
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In  1719,  the  first  real  church  was  erected  and 
was  known  as  the  “First  Old  South. ”  I  his 
served  the  needs  of  the  community  until  1763 
when  the  historic  “Old  South  Church”  was 
built  on  the  Common  fronting  on  Main  Street; 
“of  Weymouth  pine,  the  handsomest;  the  oaks 
of  four  different  kinds”:  trees  which  so  im¬ 
pressed  Lord  Amherst  as  he  encamped  here 
with  his  army  on  the  march  to  relieve  Aber¬ 
crombie  during  the  F rench  and  Indian  wai . 

From  the  tower  hung  the  bell  which  now 
hangs  m  the  new  Old  South  Church  and  beai  s 
the  quaint  inscription, 

The  living  to  the  church  I  call, 

And  to  the  grave  I  summon  all. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  was  topped  by  the 
weathervane  which  was  of  great  importance. 
A  porch  graced  the  front  of  the  building  and 
from  this  vantage  point  Isaiah  Thomas,  on 
July  14,  1776,  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  first  time  in  Massachusetts. 

Pews  were  sold  to  the  worshippers,  the  pi  ice 
depending  on  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  real 
estate;  the  “solid”  citizens  thus  occupied  the 
choice  seats  near  the  pulpit.  Above  the  pulpit 
was  a  sounding-board  on  which  was  engraved 
the  dove  of  peace  with  the  olive  branch  of  hope. 
Below  the  pulpit  was  a  cupboaid;  heie  stim- 
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ulating  beverages,  home  manufactured  from 
the  choice  fruits  of  orchard  and  vineyard,  were 
kept  under  lock  and  key  until  the  close  of  the 
morning  service  when  they  were  served  to 
warm  the  members  of  the  congregation  chilled 
from  sitting  for  hours  in  the  unheated,  bleak 
New  England  Meeting  House.  In  addition  to 
the  time  consumed  in  the  opening  and  closing 
of  service,  the  average  length  of  the  sermon 
preached  was  from  one  to  two  hours.  This 
church  was  served  by  many  eminent  divines 
among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  Burr  who 
“lived  as  he  taught  and  taught  as  he  believed.1 ” 

The  Puritans  were  jealous  of  their  estab¬ 
lished  church  and  form  of  worship,  and  opposed 
all  attempts  to  establish  churches  not  in 
accordance  with  their  views.  During  the  last 
illness  of  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  pastor 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  and  for  a  short  time 
after  his  death,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft  was 
engaged  to  serve  this  people.  His  doctrines, 
however,  caused  much  dissension  in  the  church 
and,  eventually,  a  number  of  influential  mem¬ 
bers  withdrew  and  organized  the  Second 
Unitarian  Congregational  Society.  This  seces¬ 
sion  split  the  town  into  two  factions  which 
were  reflected  in  the  bitter  political  and  social 
controversies  of  the  day.  Up  to  this  period  in 
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the  history  of  Massachusetts,  the  boundaries 
of  each  parish  were  marked  off  and  the  people 
within  the  prescribed  area  were  compelled  to 
unite  with  the  church  and  pay  taxes  toward  its 
support.  Church  and  town  were  indivisible. 
Voluntary  associations  were  illegal.  The  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Second  Society  in  1787  was  a 
bold  innovation  and  marked  another  step  in 
the  long  and  painful  march  toward  religious 
liberty. 

For  many  years  there  were  very  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  religious  sects  in  Worcester. 
Prior  to  1800,  there  were  only  three  avowed 
Baptists.  During  the  period  from  1795  to  1812 
meetings  were -held  in  the  home  of  the  Father 
of  Worcester  Baptists,  James  Wilson,  an 
Englishman  who  settled  here  in  1795.  During 
the  War  of  1812  the  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  then 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  offended 
many  of  his  parishioners  by  his  violent  attacks 
on  President  Madison.  Many  of  his  members 
left  the  Old  South  Church  and  affiliated  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Baptists  and  organized  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  Further  accessions,  secured 
from  the  increasing  population,  soon  necessi¬ 
tated  the  building  of  a  church  on  Salem 
Square. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  after  the  founding, 
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Worcester  was  a  Protestant  community.  The 
first  mention  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Catholics  may  be  found  in  the  old  parish 
records  of  1826  which  read:  “Catholics  first 
came  to  the  town  of  Worcester.”  These  people 
were  mostly  Irish  immigrants  who  came  here 
to  work  on  the  Blackstone  Canal. 

In  1834  in  response  to  a  request  from  these 
newcomers,  Bishop  Fenwick  appointed  Father 
Fitton,  then  a  pastor  at  Hartford,  to  minister 
to  them  once  a  month.  Christopher  C.  Bald¬ 
win’s  diary  of  April  7,  1834,  reads:  “Mr. 
Fitton  yesterday  assembled  the  Catholics  now 
in  town  and  with  those  who  came  from  the 
factories  of  Clappville  and  Millbury  he  had 
about  sixty.  He  was  subjected  to  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  convenient  place  to  hold  a 
meeting  but  at  length  obtained  consent  to  hold 
service  in  the  new  store  erected  by  Mr.  Bailey 
and  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Front  Street, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Blackstone  Canal.  I 

believe  this  to  be  the  first  Catholic  sermon  ever 

> 

preached  in  the  town.”  Father  Fitton  was  so 
impressed  with  the  zeal  of  his  small  flock  that 
he  planned  to  build  a  church  for  them  but 
found  it  difficult  to  buy  land.  Three  prominent 
men  in  the  town  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Father  Fitton.  William  Lincoln,  brother  of  the 
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Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Francis  P.  Blake 
and  Harvey  Pierce  purchased  in  their  own 
name  the  parcel  of  land  on  which  St.  John’s 
Church  now  stands.  At  the  time  of  the  sale 
the  land  was  a  cornfield  with  standing  corn, 
and  a  cowpath  running  through.  Phis  path 
was  cut  into  a  street  and  called  Temple  Street 
from  the  fact  that  a  church  was  being1  erected 
there.  So  on  July  7,  1834,  Father  Fitton  saw 
the  beginning  of  a  realization  of  his  dreams  in  a 
small  church  known  as  Christ  Church  erected 
just  west  of  the  present  site  of  St.  John’s 
Church. 

A  writer  of  the  day  in  commenting  on  Old 
Christ  Church  says:  “The  little  church  at  that 
time  reminds  me  in  a  way  of  the  universal 
mother  church;  for  about  its  altar  rail  were 
gathered  whites  and  blacks;  Indians,  Irish, 
English,  French,  and  natives.  Faith  made 
one  family  and  God  was  the  Father  of  the 
Household.” 

Every  summer  a  portion  of  the  Penobscot 
tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  Father  Fitton 
had  been  a  missionary,  made  a  pilgrimage 
from  Maine  to  Christ  Church.  They  pitched 
their  tents  at  the  foot  of  Temple  Street  and 
while  in  Worcester  attended  Mass  every 
Sunday,  assisting  in  the  service  with  the 


Christ  Church 

Later  called  the  Catholic  Institute.  Completed  1836. 
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deepest  devotion.  After  service  they  would 
gather  in  a  circle  outside  the  church  and,  there 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  would  await  the 
coming  of  the  priest.  Father  Fitton,  who 
knew  their  habits  well,  would  enter  the  circle 
and  laying  his  hand  on  each  head  would  give 
them  his  blessing.  When  this  ceremony  was 

completed  the  Indians  silently  took  their 
departure. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  present  St.  John’s 
Church  was  laid  May  27, 1845, and  on  June  29, 
1846  it  was  dedicated. 


CHAPTER  IV 

WORCESTER  IN  CANDLE  DAYS 

Lord  Adam  Gordon,  during  a  visit  to 
Worcester  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  averred  that  “it  was  one  of  the 
best  built  and  prettiest  inland  towns  he  had 
seen  in  America.” 

The  town  of  Worcester  at  this  time  spread 
over  an  area  of  but  three  or  four  miles, 
mostly  the  widely  separated  homes  of  farmers. 
But  the  salient-  physical  features  were  much 
the  same  as  they  are  now.  Lovely  Mount 
Wachusett  towered  above  the  beautiful  rolling 
country  with  its  hundreds  of  tranquil  sheets  of 
water,  but  then  no  huge  factories  reared  their 
murky  heads  to  mar  the  picture,  and  wild 
pigeons  found  quiet  feeding  grounds  where 
now  all  is  congestion  and  noise  and  hurry. 
Truly,  Lord  Gordon  did  not  exaggerate. 

The  leading  citizens,  however,  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  settle  nearer  the  center  of 
the  town.  So  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
what  is  now  Lincoln  Square  on  the  Boston 
Post  Road,  Timothy  Paine  made  his  home.  A 
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little  nearer  the  Square,  on  the  same  road,  Levi 
Lincoln,  later  Attorney  General  under  Jeffer- 

r°n,  hu,lt,h'S  homcstcad>  and  Stephen  Salis- 

bu'y  settled  on  the  north  side  of  Lincoln 
Squaie.  At  the  foot  of  the  present  George 
.  tieet  was  the  home  of  Nathan  Baldwin;  near 


A  ><* : 
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site  of  present  Boys’  Club  at  Lincoln 
to  corner  of  Institute  Road  and  L 


Square. 

ancaster 


what  is  now  Harrington  •  Corner  stood  the 
torn e  of  John  Chandler;  opposite  the  present 
Oity  Hall  was  John  Nazro’s  house,  and  the 
1  avlor  block  on  Main  Street  today  covers  the 
site  of  Sheriff  Gardiner  Chandler’s  home.  Our 
pietentious  Court  House  now  occupies  the  site 
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of  the  small  wooden  one  of  candle  days  when 
the  pillory,  whipping  post,  and  gallows  were 
its  only  adornment.  The  Common  was  laid  out 
early  in  the  heart  of  the  town  and  was  both 
pasture  land  and  cemetery.  On  the  site  of  the 
present  City  Hall  was  the  Old  South  Church. 

As  has  been  previously  implied,  agriculture 
was  the  leading  occupation  of  these  people. 
However,  the  blacksmith,  the  storekeeper,  and 
the  tavern  keeper  each  played  his  part  for  the 
well-being  of  the  community  as  did  a  few 
doctors  and  lawyers,  besides  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  minister.  But  the  most  fanciful  imagi¬ 
nation  could  not  have  foreseen  in  that  simple 
age  the  innumerable,  diversified  industries  of 
our  present  generation. 

The  Worcester  farmer  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  threshed  his  grain,  plowed  and 
harrowed  his  fields  with  the  same  kind  of 
implements  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Egyptians  had  done  4000  years  before.  The 
home-made  bull  plow  was  fashioned  chiefly  of 
wood.  On  the  poorly  shaped  moldboards  were 
fastened  blades  of  old  hoes,  worn  out  horse¬ 
shoes,  and  thin  strips  of  iron.  The  beam  was  a 
simple  straight  stick,  the  handle  cut  from  the 
branches  of  a  tree.  There  were  no  machines 
for  oxen  or  horses  to  draw  other  than  a  rude 
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harrow  or  cart.  The  cradle  scythe  was  not 
patented  until  1803,  and  the  cast-iron  wheel 
plow  did  not  appear  until  just  before  the  War 
of  1812,  and  then  farmers  were  afraid  to  use  it 
for  fear  it  would  poison  the  soil.  Drills,  seeders, 
mowers,  reapers,  and  binders  were  still  in  the 
future.  Seeds  were  sown  broadcast;  fertilizers, 
were  seldom  used;  grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle 
and  wheat  was  threshed  from  the  straw  by 

flail  or  tramped  out  by  the  feet  of  horses  or 
oxen. 

The  long  New  England  farmhouse  came  into 
existence  so  that  during  the  winter  months  one 
could  walk  fiom  the  parlor  to  the  barn  without 
being  exposed  to  the  elements.  In  the  barn 
weie  scattered  grindstones,  saws,  axes,  adzes, 
planes,  hayrakes,  carts,  forks,  spades,  shovels, 
plowshares,  moldboards,  and  old  chains. 
Everything  was  hoarded  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  1  eplacement.  b  aced  with  the  necessity 
of  using  primitive  tools,  living  in  an  uncertain 
climate  where  the  growing  season  at  best  was 
all  too  short,  coping  with  a  soil  whose  only 
sure  crop  was  boulders,  and  when  sometimes  it 
seemed  almost  necessary  to  shoot  the  seeds  into 
the  clay-baked  soil,  the  life  of  the  farmer  was 
disheartening  and  his  day  long  and  arduous. 
Elis  work  varied  with  the  seasons,  naturally; 
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plowing,  planting,  and  harvesting  were  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  autumn  by  mending  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  repairing  stone  walls.  I  here  are  today, 
in  Worcester,  miles  of  stone  walls  which, 
though  now  overgrown  with  the  wild  grape 
and  thorny  rose,  bear  mute  testimony  to  the 
untiring  zeal  of  generations  of  Worcester 
farmers.  For  them  the  winter  was  a  time  of 
special  labor.  Boy  or  man  who  could  swing  an 
axe  was  busy  cutting  timber,  ruling  with  “haw 
and  gee”  the  docile  oxen,  as  the  winter’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  fuel  was  piled  in  a  huge  mound  in  the 
yard,  to  be  cut  later  into  back  logs,  light  wood, 
and  kindlings.  Drifted  roads  must  be  broken, 
prime  loads  of  wood  dehveied  at  the  minister  s 
door,  fences  repaired,  and  made  “horse  high, 
bull  proof,  and  hog  tight.”  Hickory  and  ash 
woods  were  fashioned  into  sled  stakes,  axe 

helves,  and  handles  for  hoes. 

This  life  of  toil  was  made  necessary,  not 
only  by  the  nature  of  the  tools  the  farmer  had 
to  use,  but  also  by  the  physical  character  of 
New  England  which  led  to  'small  freeholds. 
The  average  size  of  a  farm  was  about  seventy- 
five  acres,  of  which  only  seven  were  fit  for 
tilling  and  four  for  mowing.  Each  farmer 
possessed,  on  the  average,  only  one  horse,  one 
ox,  a  couple  of  cows,  a  few  other  neat  cattle, 
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and  about  five  sheep  and  swine.  From  these  he 
iad  to  clothe  and  feed  a  family  ranging  from 
lour  to  twelve  persons.  Yet  these  Worcester 
farmers  practiced  the  stern  virtues  of  industry 
and  perseverance,  and  thus  secured  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  a  substantial  living. 

V\  hile  almost  everything  necessary  for  the 
farmer’s  livelihood  was  grown  or  made  by  him 
there  were  some  commodities  for  which  he  had 
to  rely  on  the  village  store,  which  not  only 
served  the  physical  wants  but  was  also  a  social 
and  intellectual  center.  In  the  days  when  the 
newspaper  was  an  infrequent  visitor,  the  store 
served  as  a  means  for  distributing  the  news. 
Tidings  from  far  and  near  were  obtained  at  this 
headquarters  of  gossip  and  rumor.  Here  the 
local  politicians  discussed  national  affairs, 
talked  over  the  candidates  for  selectmen  or 
other  town  offices,  and  made  those  trades  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  village  politicians. 

Usually  the  village  store  was  a  building 
made  of  wood,  a  story  or  two  in  height,  and 
attached  sheds  in  the  rear  were  used  for  storing 
barrels  and  bulky  commodities.  Nothing  very 
striking  or  particularly  interesting  from  the 
outside,  the  interior  of  the  store  made  up  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  whole.  Piled  in  con¬ 
fusion  on  the  counter,  extending  along  one 
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whole  side  of  the  room  were  groceries,  hard¬ 
ware,  clothing,  spelling  books,  Watts’  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  crockery,  baskets,  hoes,  shovels, 
kegs  of  nails.  Farming  implements  of  all  kinds 
were  scattered  over  the  floor  or  leaned  against 
the  counter.  One  marvels  that  any  one  keeper 
of  such  a  shop  could  ever  find  an  article  called 
for  with  any  degree  of  readiness.  The  sugar 
barrel,  uncovered,  jostled  the  open  cracker 
barrel,  and  boots  mingled  freely  with  the  tin¬ 
ware.  Of  equal  if  not  greater  importance  were 
the  kegs  of  rum,  for  no  grocery  store  was 
complete  without  a  full  complement  of  West 
India  and  New  England  rum. 

In  the  center,  of  the  store  was  the  stove, 
around  which  one  could  always  find  a  group  of 
idle  men  whittling,  discussing,  reading,  or  just 
dozing,  while  “Fido,”  the  dog,  was  almost  as 
sure  to  be  found  lying  before  the  ine  listening 
to  all  without  comment.  The  Village  Oracle 
was  there,  his  reputation  for  wisdom  so  firmly 
established  that  he  rarely  spoke,  his  nod  or 
muttered  comment  received  with  deep  lespect. 
And  the  Village  Talker  was  there.  On  every 
subject  from  theology  to  farming  he  was  an 
authority.  He  had  firm  convictions  on  evei^ 
subject  and  always  expressed  them.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stove  sat  the  “Great 
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Objectoi .  Of  critical  mind,  he  questioned 
everything  and  introduced  doubt  and  sus¬ 
picion  into  every  conversation.  Next  to  him 
sat  the  Town  Loafer,  who  found  warmth  and 
comfort  as  he  whittled  and  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  his  friends.  The  old  stove  and 
chairs  weie  as  necessary  to  successful  business 
as  a  genial  proprietor  and  full  weight.  Rarely 
were  the  chairs  vacant. 

When  business  was  slack  the  good  proprietor, 
himself,  sat  with  his  feet  on  the  counter  and 
smoked  his  pipe.  He  was  the  friend  of  every¬ 
body  in  town.  He  gave  the  store  a  human 
touch  of  personal  acquaintance,  exerting  an  in¬ 
fluence  far  beyond  his  business  over  the  whole 
community.  To  sell  his  wares  the  friendly  store¬ 
keeper  depended  upon  their  quality  rather 
than  upon  advertising.  The  earlier  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  newspapers  were  mostly  special 
announcements  of  invoices  of  salt,  dry  goods, 
hardware,  foreign  goods,  and  rum,  or  were 
notices  of  the  change  of  firm  or  of  location.  In 
the  Massachusetts  Spy  for  May  20,  1784,  the 
advertisement  of  the  S.  and  S.  Salisbury  store 
reads : 

The  firm  of  S.  and  S.  Salisbury  announce  that 
they  have  imported  in  the  last  vessel  from  London 
and  Bristol 
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A  large  assortment  of  hardware  goods,  carpenter’s 
tools  and 

A  general  assortment  of  English  goods  viz:  broad¬ 
cloths,  silks,  handkerchiefs,  serges,  lawns,  buttons, 
velvets,  ribbons,  sheeting. 

West  India  goods:  Groceries,  and  crockery  ware. 
West  India  and  New  England  rum,  English  and 
India  cups  and  saucers. 

Bibles,  Psalters,  Spelling  Books,  Watts’  Psalm 
and  Hymn  books,  Tates’  and  Brady’s  Psalms. 

For  the  most  part  the  prices  paid  for  com¬ 
modities  seem  extremely  low.  From  the 
Revolution  until  about  1830  the  price  of  sugar 
was  8  cents  per  pound,  veal  4  cents  per  pound, 
beef  5  cents  per  pound,  potatoes  30  cents  per 
bushel,  eggs  6  cents  per  dozen,  calico  37  cents 
per  yard,  shoes  $1.00  per  pair. 

In  Worcester  for  many  years  the  most 
important  stores  were  the  Salisbury  and  Waldo 
stores.  In  1782  Daniel  Waldo  opened  a  store 
near  the  bridge  over  Mill  Brook  at  Lincoln 
Square,  about  where  the  Morgan  Construction 
Works  now  stand.  The  Salisbury  Bros,  built  a 
store  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  Lincoln  Square 
railroad  station.  The  founder,  Samuel  Salis¬ 
bury,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1739,  and  in  1757 
he  established  a  hardware  business  in  Boston. 
Stephen  Salisbury  was  born  in  1746.  In  1767  a 
branch  store  was  opened  in  Worcester,  and 
Stephen  Salisbury  was  placed  in  charge  of  it. 
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Competing  with  the  country  store  as  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  friendly  intercourse  was  the  blacksmith 
shop,  where  the  smith,  a  mighty  man  with 

Face  begrimed  and  arms  bared, 

Sweat  on  his  brow  and  matted  his  hair; 

Apron  and  garments  honestly  soiled 
From  the  soot  of  his  forge 

labored  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  each  day 
and  all  for  the  munificent  wage  of  $  12.00  per 
month.  Such  long  hours  of  exhausting  labor 
were  not  for  weak  men  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  from  this  homely  occupation  should  be 
born  such  men  as  Levi  Lincoln,  Sr.,  Ichabod 
Washburn,  Col.  Timothy  Bigelow,  and  Elihu 
Burritt,  each  of  whom  began  his  life  work  at 
the  anvil  and  became  illustrious  in  the  history 
of  Worcester. 

J  he  shop  of  the  village  smith  was  a  one- 
story  building,  blackened  by  the  smoke  of 
eternal  fires,  yet  its  merry  glow  and  the  cheery 
ring  of  the  anvil  made  it  always  a  center  of 
atti  action.  Plere  the  village  loafer  spun  his 
yarns  and  gossiped  about  his  neighbors.  And 

Children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door. 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge 
And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
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Old  wheels,  plows,  piles  of  scrap  iron,  and  rusty 
horseshoes  were  scattered  about  the  doors  and 
gave  to  it  a  charm  that  was  all  its  own.  Inside, 
the  forge  was  of  greatest  interest — a  gleaming 
furnace  for  heating  metals  to  make  them  mal¬ 
leable.  It  was  built  upright  and  the  firebox  was 
enclosed  with  a  hovel  which  led  to  the  chimney 
to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  fumes.  Behind  the 
forge,  huge  bellows  roared  as  they  blew  on  the 
blazing  coals.  In  front  was  the  trough  for 
cooling  the  tongs  and  hardening  the  iron  as  it 
was  dipped,  red  hot  and  hissing,  into  its 
depths.  By  its  side  was  the  anvil  with  its 
glittering  sparks  flung  off  by  the  smith  with  his 
mighty  sledge.  Here,  too,  was  a  vise  fastened 
to  a  movable  bench,  while  files,  hammers,  tongs, 
punches,  and  many  kinds  of  pincers  were 
scattered  about  in  picturesque  confusion. 

The  smith  was  indispensable  in  every  com¬ 
munity;  for  to  him  came  not  only  the  farmer  to 
have  his  horse  shod,  his  plow  and  scythes 
repaired,  shovels  and  hoes  made,  and  wagons 
mended,  but  also  the  carpenter  for  his  supply 
of  nails  and  for  his  chisels,  bitstocks,  and  axes. 
And  here,  too,  came  the  housewife  for  her  skil¬ 
lets  and  kettles,  her  firedogs,  and  hobs.  Here 
the  tavern  keeper  came  for  his  “flip  dogs.” 
However,  in  those  days  when  everything  was 
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made  by  hand,  tracings  of  specialization  can 
be  found  in  the  work  of  the  wheelwright, 
off  shoot  of  the  blacksmith,  who  fashioned  only 
the  iron  tires  foi  wheels,  and  in  the  itinerant 
blacksmith  who  peddled  nails  from  town  to 
town. 

But  now  the  smith  has  disappeared.  Search 
the  country  through  and  one  scarcely  finds 
even  a  trace  of  the  old-time  smithy,  hdere 
and  there  a  weatherbeaten  and  almost  inde¬ 
cipherable  sign  remains,  mute  evidence  of  a 
picturesque  bygone  day. 

Although  it  had  less  than  2,000  population, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Worcester 
was  a  thriving  town.  Several  stagecoach  lines 
passed  through  the  place.  The  Salisbury  store 
was  the  most  famous  one  in  central  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Worcester  became  the  trading 
center  of  the  county.  It  was  the  shire  town  of  a 
rapidly  growing  county,  the  sessions  of  the 
Court  attracted  people  from  the  nearby  towns 
and  it  became  the  natural  gathering  place  of 
the  polite  society  of  the  day.  Consequently, 
the  taverns  were  of  great  social  importance. 

Since  the  taverns  of  Worcester  have  often 
been  listed  we  mention  only  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  The  Heywood  Tavern  stood  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Bay  State  House;  the 
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King’s  Arms  Tavern  was  on  Elm  Street;  the 
Hancock  Arms,  just  north  of  Lincoln  Square; 
and  the  United  States  Arms,  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Exchange  Streets.  This  latter 
tavern  nestled  under  wide-spreading  elm  trees 
and  was  a  two-storied  building  in  front  sloping 
down  to  one  story  in  the  rear.  The  beams  and 
boards  were  hand-hewn;  the  roof  was  covered 
with  hand-made  shingles.  On  the  left  of  the 
interior  was  an  inviting  dining  room  where  one 
could  obtain  a  good  meal  for  twenty-five  cents. 
On  the  right  was  the  taproom,  in  one  corner 
of  which  was  a  huge  fireplace.  The  shelves 
sparkled  with  bottles,  glasses,  and  decanters. 
Men  traveled  miles  to  enjoy  the  hearty  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Landlord  Patch,  a  highly  respected 
citizen  of  Worcester,  a  staunch  patriot,  the 
owner  of  the  largest  farm  and  finest  herd  of 
cattle  in  Worcester,  a  good  mixer  in  more 
senses  of  the  word  than  one.  Idere  the  neigh¬ 
borly  farmers  dropped  in,  and  over  a  friendly 
mug  of  flip  talked  crops  and  politics.  1  he  local 
politicians  found  it  a  pleasant  place  to  discuss 
town  affairs  and  drink  to  the  health  of  George 
Washington.  In  the  winter  jolly  boys  and  girls 
bustled  in  to  dance  the  Virginia  Reel  in  the 
great  room  upstairs.  Here  the  village  worthies 
gathered  in  the  firelit  room  just  to  sit  once  in 
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a  while  to  join  in  the  conversation  with 

world  eiT?nd  t  lUS  ga'n  nCWS  °f  the  °utside 
Trl  rherejwere  an™ated  debates,  too,  as 
iey  discussed  the  “Tory  Protest”  drawn  up 

•  7  Tat  e.nemy  °f  the  Patriots.  Clark  Chandler 

Tavern  °f  T°rieS’  the  Ki<s  Arms 

If  the  village  store,  the  blacksmith  shop,  and 
he  taverns  were  centers  of  community  interest 
on  week  days,  Sunday  found  every  villager 
who  was  not  ill  “goin’  to  meetin’,”  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  Old  South  Church  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  presented  an  animated  and  picturesque 

TT6'  j  •°ng  llnCS  horse-drawn  carriages 
sheltered  in  the  open  shed,  farmers  chatting 

wit  1  neighbors,  women  carrying  footwarmers 
(in  winter)  for  the  church  was  unheated  and 
sermons  were  over  an  hour  in  length.  When 
the  bell  ceased  tolling,  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mac- 
carty,  in  his  Jong  robe,  opened  service.  The 
preachers  of  early  Worcester  were  all  men  of 
marked  intellectual  power  and  the  Reverend 
Maccarty  was  no  exception.  Those  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  Old  South 
Church  attended  the  Second  Church  on 
Summer  Street,  where  the  Rev.  Aaron  Ban¬ 
croft,  father  of  the  famous  historian,  George 
ancroft,  preached  to  large  congregations. 
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The  Puritans  believed  that  church  and  state 
were  indissoluble  and  they  were  also  of  the  con¬ 
viction  that  if  a  state  were  to  become  and 
remain  great  it  must  educate  all  its  children. 
So  as  early  as  1647,  the  General  Court 
passed  a  law  requiring  every  town  of  fifty 
families  to  provide  a  common  school,  and 
every  town  of  one  hundred  families  to  support 
what  we  would  call  a  high  school  to  “lit 
youths  for  the  University.”  Daniel  Henchman 
and  Daniel  Gookin  believed  in  popular  educa¬ 
tion.  At  the  earliest  meeting  of  the  original 
committee  to  found  Worcester  it  was  voted 
that  “a  lot  of  land  should  be  appropriated  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  school  and  schoolmaster 
to  remain  for  that  use  forever.”  Similar  votes 
were  passed  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
proprietors.  Thirteen  years  after  the  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  of  Worcester,  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  voted  that  “ye  Selectmen  forthwith  take 
care  and  provide  a  sufficient  Schoole  for  ye 
education  of  youth  in  said  town  of  Worcester.” 
It  is  not  without  significance,  in  view  of  the 
later  pre-eminence  of  Worcester  in  education, 
that  the  first  permanent  settler  of  Worcester 
should  also  be  its  first  schoolmaster.  Jonas 
Rice  taught  reading  and  writing  as  the  law 
directed.  It  has  come  down  to  us  that  he  was  a 
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hard  taskmaster,  ruling  by  the  simple  and 
direct  method  of  the  rod.  The  earliest  school- 
masters  taught  in  the  homes  of  various 
villagers.  Each  was  a  law  unto  himself. 

Worcester  has  been  proud  of  its  school¬ 
masters  from  Jonas  Rice  to  its  present  efficient 
staff,  but  our  most  distinguished  one  was  John 
Adams,  later  President  of  the  United  States 
From  1755  to  1758  he  taught  in  the  one- 
room  schoolhouse  on  Court  Hill.  He  liked 
Worcester  and  wrote  to  Judge  Cranch  of 
Boston  that  the  “situation  of  the  town  is 
pleasant  and  the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  know,  are  a  sociable, 
generous,  and  hospitable  people.” 

he  scope  of  colonial  education  was  simple. 
Not  until  after  the  Constitution  had  been 
adopted  were  arithmetic,  language,  orthog- 
laphy,  and  behavior  added  to  reading  and 
writing.  On  it  were  nourished  many  of  the 
great  men  of  early  Worcester.  The  horn  books, 
New  England  Primer,  and  the  Bible  gave 
them  substantial  intellectual  food. 

In  their  lighter  hours,  which  were  not  many 
in  colonial  days,  the  boys  played  much  as  in 
our  present  day  with  marbles,  kites,  and  balls, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  were  every  bit  as  prone 
to  human  errors,  for  in  a  delightful  little 
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volume  published  by  Isaiah  Thomas  in  1787, 
the  author  comments  sadly  that 

Here  two  naughty  boys 
Hard-hearted  in  jest 
Deprive  a  poor  bird 
Of  her  young  and  her  nest. 

The  girls  played  with  dolls;  but  instead  of 
the  little  French  doll,  colonial  dolls  for  every¬ 
day  use  were  made  of  corn  husks  bleached  by 
the  frost,  and  the  best  doll  was  only  of  wood 
decked  out  in  fantastic  costume. 

Like  the  men,  the  women  were  never  done 
with  their  tasks.  Rising  at  sun-up,  baking, 
churning  butter,  moulding  candles,  making 
soap,  spinning  and  weaving,  and  fashioning  all 
the  family’s  garments,  cooking  meals,  caring 
for  large  families,  they  still  found  time  to  slip 
away  to  nurse  a  sick  neighbor. 

In  those  days  nursing  had  not  become  a 
science,  and  frequently  there  was  only  one 
doctor  in  the  town.  All  our  doctors,  from  the 
founding  of  Worcester  until  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  were  men  of  unusual  ability.  There  was 
the  very  able  Dr.  Elijah  Dix  who  lived  from 
1771  to  1795  on  Court  Hill.  It  was  he  who 
planted  the  elm  trees  on  Main  Street,  created 
the  Dix  pear,  built  the  Central  School,  and  for 
many  years  maintained  it  as  an  academy  be- 
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sides  attending  to  his  regular  practice.  Dix 
Street  today  preserves  his  memory.  We  must 
not  forget  Dr.  John  Green,  2nd,  a  familiar 
figure  in  his  high-flung,  two-wheeled  chaise, 
always  accompanied  by  a  pack  of  hounds  as  he 
made  the  rounds  of  his  patients.  Here,  Dr. 
Oliver  Fiske  practiced.  He  had  served  in  the 
Revolution  and  later  marched  with  General' 
Lincoln  from  Pelham  to  Petersham  during 
Shays  s  rebellion.  Dr.  Thaddeus  Maccarty  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  inoculation  against  smallpox. 
The  list  is  too  long  to  enumerate.  All  were  men 
interested  not  only  in  the  art  of  healing,  but 
also  in  the  affairs  of  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  V 

WORCESTER  IN  TIIE  REVOLUTION 

Even  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
students  of  American  history  are  not  fully 
agreed  upon  the  causes  of  the  Revolution.  No¬ 
body  was  suffering  from  lack  of  food,  clothing, 
or  shelter.  The  reasons  are  usually  listed  as 
commercial  disputes  with  the  mother  country, 
taxation  without  representation,  and  the  tyr¬ 
anny  of  King  George  III.  They  were  real 
enough  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  rebellion. 
Long  after  the  Revolution,  John  Adams  wrote 
that  the  motives  should  be  traced  “back  for  two 
hundred  years  and  sought  in  the  history  of  the 
country  from  the  first  plantation  in  America.” 

The  colonists  were  ripe  for  secession  from 
the  Empire  in  1775.  Blundering  parliaments 
and  Prime  Ministers  caused  continual  friction. 
The  long  series  of  trade  Acts  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  injured  colonial  trade  and 
arrayed  the  merchant  class  against  England. 
The  Proclamation  line  of  1763  prevented 
expansion  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  antago¬ 
nized  the  frontiersmen.  The  southern  planters, 
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restricted  in  their  markets  by  the  British 
trade  Acts  and  prevented  from  western  ex¬ 
pansion  by  the  line  of  1763,  joined  with  the 
merchants  and  frontiersmen  in  opposition  to 
Parliament.  The  “lower  classes”  were  inflamed 
by  Samuel  Adams,  James  Otis,  and  Patrick 
Henry.  The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765 
and  the  lownshend  Act  in  1767  provided  fuel 
for  the  patriot  leaders  to  stir  the  people.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  merchant  and  planter  groups 
really  wanted  secession.  They  started  the  fire 
and  it  got  out  of  bounds. 

There  was  no  unity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  colonial  cause  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Prominent  men  in  Eng¬ 
land  favored  the  colonies  and  leading  men  in 
the  colonies  favored  the  King.  William  Pitt 
was  vehement  in  his  condemnation  of  King 
George  III;  John  Chandler  of  Worcester,  most 
prominent  man  in  western  Massachusetts,  was 
equally  positive  that  the  colonies  were  in 
error.  It  was  all  very  confusing,  so  much  so 
that  only  a  third  of  the  colonists  actively 
opposed  England;  one-third  were  Tories, 
and  another  group  remained  more  or  less 
neutral. 

All  of  this  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
situation  in  Worcester  just  before  the  Revolu- 
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tion.  One  group  in  Worcester,  led  by  Timothy 
Bigelow  and  Nathan  Baldwin,  were  militant 
foes  of  England.  A  second,  led  by  John 
Chandler  and  James  Putnam,  favored  the 
royal  cause,  and  a  third,  of  which  Nathan 
Patch  was  representative,  was  honestly  puz¬ 
zled  as  to  which  side  to  take.  One-fourth 
of  the  citizens,  including  those  of  wealth  and 
social  distinction,  favored  the  royal  cause. 
John  Chandler  was  the  wealthiest  and  one  of 
the  most  respected  citizens  in  Worcester.  He 
was  a  staunch  defender  of  the  King.  For  his 
loyalty  he  was  exiled,  later  proscribed,  and 
his  property,  which  included  the  most  valuable 
land  in  Worcester,  was  confiscated.  He  died 
in  England  in  1800.  Hon.  Timothy  Paine, 
long  a  respected  and  socially  prominent  citi¬ 
zen,  had  been  appointed  Mandamus  Councilor 
by  the  King.  On  August  22,  1774,  fifteen 
hundred  men  from  all  parts  of  the  county  met 
in  Worcester  and  demanded  his  resignation. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  mob  forced  him  to 
read  it  with  his  hat  off.  The  Tories  were  fre¬ 
quently  waylaid  and  beaten.  Fearful  of  further 
violence,  the  leading  Tories  armed  themselves 
and  built  a  fort  on  Stone  House  Hill  in  Holden. 
On  May  22,  1775,  all  the  Tories  in  Worcester 
were  disarmed  and  forbidden  on  pain  of  death 
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to  leave  town.  1  hreats  of  personal  violence 
forced  many  to  recant. 

Ihe  bitter  feeling  aroused  by  threats  and 
acts  of  violence  is  reflected  in  the  town  meet¬ 
ings.  On  March  7,  1774,  a  majority  of  citizens 
m  tQwn  meeting  voted  not  to  buy  or  sell  India 
tea.  Joshua  Bigelow,  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  was  instructed  to  vote  against 
compensating  the  Bast  India  Company  for  the 
loss  of  the  tea  dumped  in  Boston  harbor.  The 
Tories,  led  by  James  Putnam,  attempted  to 
defeat  the  instructions  of  the  town  meeting 
to  Joshua  Bigelow  and  failing,  petitioned  for 
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another  meeting.  The  adjourned  town  meeting 
was  held  on  June  20,  1774,  and  after  a  long, 
stormy  debate  the  Tories  were  again  defeated. 
Fifty-two  leading  citizens  signed  a  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  town  meeting  which 
Clark  Chandler,  town  clerk,  and  a  prominent 
Tory,  spread  on  the  records  of  the  town.  When 
the  patriot  leaders  discovered  the  protest  in  the 
town  records,  their  indignation  was  so  great 
that  Clark  Chandler  was  forced  publicly  to 
erase  it  from  the  records  by  dipping  his  finger 
in  ink  and  drawing  it  across  the  protest  several 
times.  The  coy  little  tea  plant  had  brewed 
plenty  of  trouble. 

During  the  -years  1773-1775  the  patriots 
were  very  active.  In  1773,  a  committee  of 
correspondence  was  chosen  consisting  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Young,  John  Smith,  and  Timothy  Bige¬ 
low.  The  bolder  spirits,  of  which  Nathan 
Baldwin  was  the  leader,  formed  the  American 
Political  Society.  This  organization  counter¬ 
acted  royal  influence  and  during  the  three 

*• 

years  of  its  existence  was  a  powerful  agent  to 
carry  out  the  desires  of  the  patriots.  Nathan 
Baldwin  was  the  penman  of  the  patriot 
party. 

For  months  before  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  the  citizens  of  Worcester  had  been 
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quietly  collecting  provisions  and  ammunition; 
tents,  spades,  iron  pots,  pickaxes,  and  clothing 
were  secietly  stored.  Under  the  command 
of  Capt.  1  imothy  Bigelow,  a  company  of 
minute  men  had  been  drilling  on  the  Village 
Green.  Worcester  was  well  prepared  for  war. 
At  the  town  meeting  held  in  March  1775,  it 
was  voted  “that  each  of  the  minute  men  be¬ 
longing  to  the  town,  attending  drill  one  half 
day  each  week,  shall  be  paid  by  the  town  one 
shilling  per  man  for  half  day’s  service.” 

The  services  of  these  minute  men  were  soon 
required.  On  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  April  19,  1775,  a  messenger,  riding  a  white 
horse  covered  with  sweat  and  bloody  from 
spurs,  dashed  through  the  town  crying:  “To 
arms!  To  arms!  1  he  war  is  begun!”  LIis  horse 
fell  from  exhaustion  but,  another  horse  being 
provided,  he  hastened  on.  The  bell  was  rung, 
cannon  boomed,  and  the  JVlinute  M^en  were 
ready  at  short  notice.  They  were  paraded  on 
the  Common  under  Capt.  Timothy  Bigelow 
and  after  prayer  by  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty, 
began  their  march.  Other  volunteers  under 
Capt.  Benjamin  Flagg  soon  followed.  On  that 
day  Worcester  sent  one  hundred  and  ten  men 
on  the  march  to  Concord.  They  were  met  on 
the  way  by  messengers  who  informed  them  of 
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the  retreat  of  the  British.  The  troops  then  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  Boston  and  later  participated  in 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

During  the  spring  of  1775,  captives  from  the 
British  army  were  sent  here  and  the  jail  was 
filled  with  prisoners  of  war.  Some  of  these 
were  allowed,  under  parole,  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  disastrous  expedition  against  Quebec 
began  in  September  1775,  and  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  1775.  Among  the  brave  men  who  marched 
from  Worcester  through  the  Maine  wilderness, 
under  General  Benedict  Arnold,  were  Major 
Timothy  Bigelow,  Capt.  Jonas  Hubbard,  and 
twelve  soldiers.  In  the  attack  on  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Quebec,  December  1,  1775,  Captain 
Hubbard  was  mortally  wounded  and  died  in 
the  hospital  about  two  weeks  later.  Major 
Bigelow  and  the  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners 
and  confined  in  prison  for  nearly  a  year,  when 
they  were  exchanged. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted 
by  the  Provincial  Congress  on  July  4,  1776, 
was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  each  town.  On  Sunday,  July  14, 
1776,  a  copy  was  intercepted  on  its  way  to 
Boston  and  was  read  from  the  porch  of  Old 
South  Church  by  Isaiah  Thomas.  This  was  the 
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first  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  on  Massachusetts  soil. 

The  colonies,  having  formally  severed  them¬ 
selves  from  political  connection  with  England, 
began  to  deal  more  severely  with  the  Tories. 


Isaiah  Thomas’s  House 

View  of  house  being  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  Court  House. 
From  a  builder’s  circular  of  1838. 


From  time  to  time  the  selectmen  of  Worcester 
posted  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  whom 
they  esteemed  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
These  lists  contained  members  of  the  most 
prominent  families  of  Worcester.  Some  were 
imprisoned,  others  were  exiled,  and  many  lost 
all  their  property. 

In  the  meantime,  Worcester  raised  a  great 
deal  of  money,  far  more  than  her  proper  share, 
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for  the  Continental  army.  The  women  were 
busy  making  shirts,  stockings,  and  clothing 
for  the  soldiers.  The  town  voted  large  amounts 
of  money,  beef,  pork,  and  flour. 

Out  of  a  population  of  nineteen  hundred 
people,  Worcester  furnished  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  soldiers,  or  more  than  20%  of  her  total 
population.  Worcester  was  represented  by  her 
soldiers  at  Cambridge,  Bunker  Hill,  Quebec, 
Long  Island,  Saratoga,  Valley  Forge,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  Yorktown. 

The  'Treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  brought  the 
Revolution  to  a  close.  The  seventh  day  of 
May,  1783,  was  the  day  on  which  the  return 
to  peace  was  celebrated.  The  American  flag 
was  displayed,  bells  rang,  and  cannon  boomed. 
The  leading  citizens  dined  at  the  Sun  Tavern, 
and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  gorgeous  ball. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  EMBATTLED  FARMERS 

T he  joy  occasioned  by  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  had  scarcely  subsided  when 
the  new  nation  faced  serious  foreign  and 
domestic  problems.  The  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  announcing  a  “firm  league  of  friendship” 
of  the  thirteen  states  remained  in  force  only 
eight  years,  and  failed  to  bring  strength  or 
harmony  into  the  Union.  There  was  no  execu¬ 
tive  power,  there  were  no  national  courts  of 
justice,  there  was  no  control  over  commerce, 
and  no  power  to  levy  taxes. 

Abroad,  our  government  was  despised. 
England  sent  no  Minister  to  the  United  States 
until  1792.  France  would  not  recognize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a  government. 
The  Barbary  pirates  seized  our  vessels  and 
went  unpunished. 

At  home  the  conditions  were  no  better.  The 
states  fought  with  one  another  over  boundaries 
and  commerce.  New  York  and  New  Hampshire 
claimed  Vermont  and  often  came  to  blows. 
Tariff  wars  among  the  states  were  common, 
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New  York  levied  duties  on  farm  products 
imported  from  New  Jersey.  Virginia  and 
Maryland  quarreled  over  the  navigation  of  the 
Potomac. 

But  all  these  problems  were  overshadowed 
by  the  threat  of  civil  war  in  the  years  1786- 
1787.  During  these  years  the  United  States 
was  suffering  from  a  serious  trade  depression 
and  nowhere  were  “hard  times”  felt  so  much 
as  in  Massachusetts.  What  were  the  causes? 

In  1786  this  state  was  exporting  only  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  in  the  year  1774.  Millions 
of  feet  of  pine  and  oak  boards  and  tons  of 
shingles,  staves,  and  joists  were  shipped  to 
Europe  before  the-Revolution,  but  in  1786  the 
ring  of  the  woodsman’s  axe  was  seldom  heard. 
Before  the  Revolution  eleven  hundred  vessels 
were  engaged  in  cod  fishing ;  after  it.,  scaicely  a 
hundred  vessels  were  so  employed.  1  he  whale 
fisheries  were  equally  demoralized.  Further¬ 
more,  British  trade  laws  prohibited  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  goods  to  England  and  her  colonies 
except  in  English  ships.  American  commerce 
was  destroyed. 

The  long  war  cost  $  135,000,000.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  without  debt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution;  at  its  close  the  state  debt  was 
#10,000,000 — a  heavy  burden  on  a  community 
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of  less  than  400,000  people.  Taxes  were  levied 
upon  polls  and  real  estate.  But  real  estate 
valuations  had  shrunk  considerably  since  the 
war.  Not  only  had  valuations  shrunk  but 
there  were  actually  fewer  houses,  barns, 
horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  swine  in  many  towns 
of  central  and  western  Massachusetts.  There 


Sign  on 

Old  Salisbury  Mansion 


was  less  acreage  under 
tillage.  In  Worcester  the 
land  under  cultivation 
had  shrunk  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  during  the 
Revolutionary  period. 
Fields  that  had  formerly 
yielded  large  crops  of  grain 
and  vegetables  had  been 
given  over  to  pasture.  The 
familiar  story  repeated  it¬ 
self  increased  taxes  on  decreasing  valuations. 

The  burden  of  taxation  was  made  more 
serious  by  the  scarcity  of  cash.  Taxes  must  be 
paid  in  cash  and  there  was  very  little  cash  in 
circulation.  So  serious  did  this  become  that 
whole  communities  were  reduced  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  system  of  barter.  The  Worcester  farmers 
trudged  from  person  to  person  and  from 
village  to  village  to  find  a  shoemaker  who 
would  exchange  shoes  for  wheat,  or  a  black- 
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smith  ready  to  exchange  nails  for  vegetables. 
Languishing  trade,  heavy  taxation,  a  decided 
shrinkage  in  real  property  and  little  cash, 
meant  just  one  thing— debt;  and  non-payment 
of  debt  meant  a  term  in  jail.  Distress  was 
universal. 

Let  us  picture  the  plight  of  residents  of 
Worcester  in  1786.  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  1st, 
Mr.  Daniel  Waldo,  and  many  other  merchants, 
not  only  engaged  in  selling  merchandise  but, 
at  the  same  time,  were  private  bankers.  They 
bought  and  sold  mortgages  and  loaned  money. 
In  almost  every  instance,  however,  'when  the 
interest  came  due  the  debtor  had  nothing  with 
which  to  pay.  Many  pathetic  letters,  pleading 
for  leniency  and  time  extension,  were  sent  to 
the  creditor,  but  so  great  was  the  number 
unable  to  pay  that  it  was  impossible  to  grant 
these  requests  to  any  extent.  The  penalty  for 
non-payment  of  debt  was  jail  and  so  serious 
did  the  situation  become  that  hundreds  were 
imprisoned  for  failure  to  meet  their  obligations. 
Death  sometimes  released  them  before  their 
term  expired,  as  in  the  case  of  Col.  Timothy 
Bigelow  who  was  “discharged  by  deth”  in 
1790.  Of  course,  all  this  made  good  business 
for  the  lawyers  and  sheriffs;  Sheriff  William 
Greenleaf  is  recorded  as.  having  frequently 
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seized  the  very  last  piece  of  furniture  even  to 
the  only  bed,  for  payment  of  debt,  leaving  the 
poor  unfortunate  entirely  destitute.  For  the 
years  1786  and  1787  the  Sheriff  of  Worcester 
county  executed  nearly  4000  writs  for  non¬ 
payment  of  debt.  The  plight  of 
Worcester’s  citizens  in  1786  can 
scarcely  be  imagined. 

For  many  years  they  bore  their 
burdens  with  patience  though 
naturally  with  resentment.  The 
Worcester  town  meetings  had 
discussed  these  grievances  in  long 
and  bitter  debate.  Conventions 
were  held  in  many  towns  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  heavy  and  inequitable 
taxation,  public  and  private 
debts,  scarcity  of  cash,  and  exorbitant  legal 
fees.  Petitions  were  poured  into  the  General 
Court,  but  all  to  no  avail. 

In  1786  the  pent-up  bitterness  burst  in  all  its 
fury  on  the  legal  profession  and  the  courts. 
Since  everybody  was  in  debt,  in  jail,  or  on  their 
way  to  it,  the  people  naturally  looked  upon  the 
lawyers  with  hatred.  Anonymous  articles  at¬ 
tacking  them  appeared  in  the  Massachusetts 
Spy ,  the  Worcester  newspaper  of  that  day.  So 
numerous  were  the  lawsuits,  that  the  offices  and 


Fire  Bucket 

belonging  to 
Daniel  Waldo, 
Senior 
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grounds  surrounding  them  of  Levi  Lincoln,  Sr. 
of  Worcester,  Dwight  Foster  of  Brookfield, 
and  John  Sprague  of  Lancaster,  principal 
lawyers  of  the  county,  were  so  thronged  with 


The  Trumbull  House 

The  house  is  now  No.  6  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Originally  the 
Second  Court  House,  situated  on  Court  Hill. 


suitors  that  they  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  public  holiday. 

There  was  also  much  complaint  against  the 
courts.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  enforced 
the  collection  of  debts  and  thus  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  people.  The  expense  of  conducting 
the  courts  was  very  great  and  the  Worcester 
county  convention,  held  in  September  1786, 
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petitioned  the  General  Court  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  the  courts.  The  State  Legislature, 
however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  petitions. 
There  was  still  a  class  government.  When  the 
unfranchised  soldier  of  Washington’s  army 
returned  home  he  found  himself  as  politically 
ineffective  as  before  the  Revolution.  Property 
and  religious  qualifications  were  such  that 
only  one  adult  male  in.  six  could  vote.  The 
farmers  and  laborers  were  not  represented. 

The  crisis  was  reached  in  the  summer  of 
1786.  In  August  of  that  year  fifteen  hundred 
maddened  farmers  prevented  the  Court  from 
sitting  in  Northampton.  This  was  repeated  in 
Great  Barrington,  Concord,  Worcester,  and  in 
several  other  towns.  On  Monday,  September 
5,  1786,  a  large  body  of  men,  under  command 
of  Adam  YY  heeler  of  Hubbardston,  seized  the 
Worcester  Court  House.  On  that  day  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  headed 
by  Chief  Justice  Artemas  Ward,  slowly  made 
their  way  to  the  Court  Ilouse  from  the  United 
States  Plotel  on  Main  Street,  only  to  find  their 
way  blocked  by  a  file  of  rebels.  For  two  hours 
Ward  parleyed  with  Wheeler  but  to  no  avail. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  CourtHouse. 

The  week  of  December  3,  1786,  was  a 
stirring  one  in  Worcester  history.  The  Court 
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was  scheduled  to  meet  on  December  4.  Long 
lines  of  rebel  sentinels  were  stationed  along 
Main  Street  and  the  surrounding  hilltops, 
examining  all  who  passed,  determined  to  stop 
the  Court.  But  the  friends  of  the  Government 
were  not  idle.  Two  companies  of  militia  were 
enrolled  under  Capt.  Joel  Howe  and  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  marched  slowly  down  Mam 
Street.  The  rebels  with  sprigs  of  hemlock  in 
their  hats,  the  emblem  of  the  rebellion,  blocked 
their  progress.  It  looked  like  civil  wai.  In 
both  camps  were  veterans  who  had  learned 
their  tactics  from  Steuben  and  had  fought  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga.  The  rebels  here 
gave  a  vivid  demonstration  of  loyalty.  Rather 
than  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  they  retired  to 
Court  Hill. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Daniel  Shays,  the 
leader  of  the  rebellion,  first  appeared  in 
Worcester.  Shays  had  rendered  distinguished 
service  in  the  Revolution.  Lafayette  had  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  sword.  When  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  he  was  living  quietly  m  Pelham, 
Massachusetts.  Here  in  the  old  Conkey 
Tavern  he  met  with  Luke  Day  of  Springfield, 
Eli  Parsons  of  Pelham,  Henry  Gale  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  other  kindred  spirits.  Here  ovei  a 
mug  of  “flip”  they  sang: 
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Huzza,  my  Jo  Bunker,  no  taxes  we’ll  pay, 

Here  s  a  pardon  for  Wheeler,  Shays,  Parsons,  and 
Day, 

Put  green  boughs  in  your  hats,  and  renew  the  old 
cause, 

Stop  the  Courts  in  each  County,  and  bully  the  laws. 

And  here  they  planned  the  details  of  their 
campaign. 

The  rebellion  spread  rapidly.  All  the  New 
England  states  were  infected.  The  Courts  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  were  impeded. 
Fully  15,000  men  were  under  arms.  Washing¬ 
ton  became  alarmed.  “I  am  mortified  beyond 
expression  when  I  view  the  clouds  that  have 
spread  over- the  brightest  morn  that  ever- 
dawned  upon  any  country/'  he  wrote  to 
Henry  Lee. 

The  exciting  events  in  western  Massachu¬ 
setts  forced  Governor  James  Bowdoin  to  act. 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  ordered  to  raise 
a  force  of  4000  men.  On  January  22,  1787,  he 
marched  through  Worcester  on  his  way  to 
Springfield  where  Shays  had  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  the  arsenal.  Shays  failed  and  Lincoln 
followed  him  into  the  wilderness  around 
Pelham.  Suddenly  Shays  retreated  to  Peters¬ 
ham  where,  on  the  third  of  February,  Lincoln 
dispersed  the  main  body  of  the  rebels.  Shays 
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fled  to  Vermont  and  finally  settled  in  Sparta, 
New  York. 

Eighteen  of  the  rebels  were  convicted  of 
treason.  Among  them  was  Henry  Gale  of 
Princeton  who  was  sentenced  to  death.  On 
June  21,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums  with 
hundreds  of  people  looking  on,  he  was  escorted 
to  the  gallows  on  Worcester  Common  by  a  file 
of  soldiers.  The  noose  was  placed  about  his 
neck,  when  suddenly  a  courier  with  a  reprieve 
from  Governor  Hancock  stopped  the  execution. 

Gradually  the  grievances  of  the  rebels  were 
remedied.  In  time  the  right  to  vote  was 
extended.  Put  the  immediate  effect  was  to 
drive  hundreds  -of  rebels  into  the  wilderness 
of  Vermont.  The  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  was  influenced  by  the  disorder 
in  New  England  to  adopt  a  very  conservative 
constitution.  Daniel  Shays  may  not  be  the 
actual  father  of  our  Constitution,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  hastening 
its  adoption  and  its  final  form. 
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W ashington  had  been  inaugurated  in  the 
midst  of  a  depression ;  civil  war  had  been  barely 
averted  at  home,  and  abroad  he  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  delicate  problems,  for  France  and 
England  were  at  war  and  threatened  the  peace 
of  the  new  Republic.  To  insure  the  success  of 
the  “new  deal,”  Washington  made  a  good-will 
tour  of  New  England.  He  arrived  in  Worcester 
on  Friday,  October  23,  1789.  No  event  since 
the  establishment  of  peace  in  1783  gave  so 
much  joy  to  the  people  as  the  honor  of  this 
visit.  He  was  escorted  from  the  Leicester  line 
by  a  company  of  forty  leading  citizens  and  on 
arriving  before  the  Old  South  Church  was 
saluted  by  eleven  cannon,  symbolical  of  the 

number  of  states  then  in  the  Union.  To  gratify 

> 

the  desire  of  the  people  to  see  him,  Washington 
left  his  coach  and  rode  along  Main  Street  on 
horseback.  He  breakfasted  at  the  “United 
States  Arms”  and  then  resumed  his  journey 
seated  in  his  coach,  along  Main  Street,  across 
the  upper  end  of  Lake  Quinsigamond  and  into 
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Shrewsbury.  On  the  two  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  birth  a  pageant  reproduced  this 
trip  through  Worcester  and  a  tablet  was  un¬ 
veiled  at  the  City  Hall  commemorating  his 
birth. 

For  two  decades  after  the  death  of  Washing¬ 
ton  there  is  little  of  importance  to  chronicle  in 
the  history  of  Worcester  except  its  attitude 
toward  the  War  of  1812,  which  was  most 
unsympathetic.  The  Embargo  Act  had  ruined 
the  commerce  of  New  England.  So  intense  was 
the  feeling  that  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
forty-one  towns  in  Worcester  county  met  in 
Worcester  to  urge  the  shortening  of  the  war 
and  to  exhort  the  friends  of  peace  to  withdraw 
all  voluntary  aid.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814 
came  just  in  time  to  prevent  New  England 
from  seceding  from  the  Union. 

An  age  of  transition  followed  the  war.  The 
most  profound  revolution  in  history  was  chang¬ 
ing  the  western  world  from  the  hoof,  sail,  and 
handcraft  into  the  railroad,  steamboat,  and 
manufacturing  age.  The  Industrial  Revolution 
transformed  Worcester  from  a  small,  homo¬ 
geneous,  and  agricultural  town  into  a  large, 
heterogeneous,  and  manufacturing  city.  At 
the  beginning  of  these  changes  Worcester  was 
outranked  by  Brookfield  and  Mendon  both  in 
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population  and  wealth;  the  revolution  made 
Worcester  the  third  city  in  New  England. 

Ihree  factors  have  been  mainly  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  Worcester:  a  location  in  the 
geographical  center  of  Massachusetts,  a  com¬ 
plete  transportation  system,  and  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  inventive  geniuses.  The  first  step 


Terminus  of  Blackstone  Canal 


which  connected  Worcester  with  the  sea  was 
undertaken  in  1826  when  the  first  spadeful  of 
earth  in  the  building  of  the  Blackstone  Canal 
was  dug  near  Thomas  Street.  The  canal,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1828,  was  forty-five  miles  long,  sixty- 
two  locks  easing  the  451  feet  of  descent  to 
Providence.  On  October  7,  1828,  the  first  boat, 
the  Lady  Carrington ,  was  towed  by  two 
horses  from  the  Thomas  Street  basin.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  company  no  boat  could  travel 
more  than  four  miles  an  hour — to  prevent 
racing.  A  large  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the 
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formal  opening  of  the  canal  at  which  Pliny 
Merrick,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
delivered  an  address  congratulating  the  pro- 


WtHCESTEJI.  OCTOIiUIt  8.  l82S-~ 
\  SHIP  news’ 


ARRIVED  YESTERDAY , 

At  the  head  of  navigation  for  this  port, 

Packet  Boat  LADY  CARRINGTON, 

motei  s  of  the  canal.  As  the  crowd  cheered  and 
cannon  roared,  the  Lady  Carrington ,  loaded 
with  butter,  cheese,  and  coal,  began  the  long 
descent  to  Providence.  The  coal  was  mined 
near  Lake  Quinsigamond  and  for  some  time 
was  an  article  of  export.  As  a  result  of  the 
opening  of  the  canal  the  population  of  Worces¬ 
ter  increased  from  3560  in  1828  to  6624  in  1835. 
For  some  years  the  canal  was  profitable,  but 
the  development  of  the  railroad  brought  to  an 
end  an  era  of  picturesque  transportation  by 
canal  boat  and  stagecoach  and  in  1848  the 
canal  was  abandoned. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  canal  the  stage 
dr iver  was  a  notable  figure  in  the  town,  rival¬ 
ing  the  doctor,  postmaster,  and  innkeeper  in 
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the  affections  of  the  people.  Genery  Twichell 
was  the  most  friendly  and  respected  of  all 
Worcester  stagecoach  drivers,  as  well  as  the 
most  distinguished  stagecoach  proprietor  of 
this  period.  At  one  time  he  owned  two  hundred 
horses,  and  until  the  opening  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  railroad  his  stage  lines  were  the 
chief  means  of  transportation  in  several  New 
England  states.  His  stagecoaches  were  seen 
on  every  road.  From  his  headquarters  in  the 
Central  Hotel,  stages  departed  daily  for 
Boston,  Hartford,  New  York,  Providence, 
Springfield,  and  Keene,  N.  H.  The  feat  which 
made  him  famous  was  his  ride  on  January  23, 
1846,  brought  about  in  this  way: 


Central  Hotel 


The  question  of  the  title  of  the  Oregon 
country  was  being  debated  in  Congress.  Both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  claimed 
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The  Unrivalled  Express  Rider 

the  vast  territory  extending  from  42°  to  S4°-40/ 
north  latitude.  The  dispatches  which  settled 
the  controversy  were  carried  on  th Hibernia, 
sailing  from  England  to  Boston.  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald ,  had  secured  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
quickest  means  of  transmission.  He  made 
special  arrangements  by  which  the  dispatches 
were  to  be  carried  in  a  special  engine  over  the 
Boston  and  Norwich  railroad  which  connected 
by  boat  with  Long  Island,  thence  to  New  York 
City.  The  only  condition  by  which  other  New 
York  newspapers  could  secure  such  direct 
means  was  that  the  engine  they  chartered 
should  leave  Boston  fifteen  minutes  after  that 
of  the  Herald.  Genery  Twichell  scooped  the 
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news  after  this  fashion:  When  the  second 
engine  reached  Worcester  he  seized  the  dis¬ 
patches,  and  spurred  his  horse  for  the  long 
sixty-six  mile  journey  to  Hartford.  The  tem¬ 
perature  was  low,  the  snowdrifts  were  high, 
but  he  reached  Hartford  in  three  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  in  time  to  get  a  train  to  New 
Haven,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  and 
then  on  another  seventy-six  mile  journey  to 
New  York.  The  Tribune  and  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  had  their  papers  on  the  street  announc¬ 
ing  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  be¬ 
fore  the  dispatches  to  the  Herald  reached  New 


The  Locomotive  “Lion” 

Afterwards  called  “Brookline”  and  still  later  the  “Farming- 
dale.”  Built  in  Liverpool  in  1835.  Used  32  years  by  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  running  over  700,000  miles. 
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York.  The  picture,  “The  Unrivalled 
^-idei,  tells  better  than  any  written 
tion  the  story  of  this  dramatic  ride. 


Express 

descrip- 


Genery  Twichell  was  the  last  of  the  noted 
stage  drivers.  The  age  of  steam  had  begun. 

he  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  was  the 
earliest;  incorporated  road  in  Massachusetts 
receiving  a  charter  in  1831.  The  first  train  of 
twelve  cars  drawn  by  two  wood-burning  loco- 
motives  arrived  in  Worcester  July  4,  1835.  The 
whole  town  turned  out  to  sjee  the  novel  sight 
It  appears  like  a  thing  of  life,”  wrote  Chris¬ 
topher  C.  Baldwin,  librarian  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  in  his  diary.  The  Spy 
i  elates  that  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum  remarked 
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that  he  never  saw  a  critter  go  so  fast  on  such 
short  legs.”  Locomotives  were  personalities. 
The  most  famous  of  them  was  the  “Lion,” 
built  in  England  in  1835  and  in  use  on  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  for  thirty-two 
years,  traveling  700,000  miles  during  its  life¬ 
time.  1  he  depot  was  located  on  Foster  Street. 
Latei,  the  Noiwich  and  Worcester  railroad 
used  the  same  depot,  as  did  the  Providence 
and  Worcester  which  began  operating  in  1847. 

1  his  period  was  Worcester’s  “Golden  Age” 
of  talented  men.  Call  the  roll:  Levi  Lincoln, 
2nd,  nine  times  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  first  Mayor  of  Worcester;  Isaac  Davis, 
lawyei  and  philanthropist;  Stephen  Salisbury, 
2nd,  bencfactoi  of  his  native  city;  Clarendon 
Han  is,  booklovei ,  horticulturist  and  the  friend 
of  man,  whose  very  presence  was  a  benediction  ; 
Dr.  John  Green,  founder  of  our  Public  Library; 
\\  ilham  Lincoln,  author  of  the  first  “History 
of  Worcester  ;  Charles  Allen,  great  jurist  and 
founder  of  the  “Free  Soil”  party  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Eli  Thayer,  founder  of  Kansas;  and 
others  of  note. 

In  1829,  Clarendon  Harris  compiled  the 
first  directory  and  sketched  a  map  of  Worces¬ 
ter  of  that  year.  4  his  map  shows  how  compact 
Worcester  then  was  with  only  fifteen  streets. 
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With  the  exception  of  Pleasant  Street  no  street 
extended  over  the  western  hills.  Almost  in  the 
center  of  Harrington  Corner  was  a  huge  elm 
tree  beneath  which  was  a  watering  trough 
from  which  the  farmers  refreshed  their  horses 
before  starting  the  long  drive  home. 

The  Common  presented  a  very  different 
appearance  from  what  it  does  now.  Railroad 
tracks  crossed  where  today  the  driveway  lies 
immediately  behind  City  Hall.  Located  on  the 
eastern  end  was  the  burial  ground  bounded  by 
a  low  stone  wall.  On  the  southeast  corner 
stood  the  South  Boys’  Primary  School,  a  one- 
story  wooden  schoolhouse  with  cupola  and  bell. 
On  the  present  site  of  the  Soldier’s  Monument 
was  a  brick  schoolhouse  built  in  1840.  There 
were  four  rows  of  stalls  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Common  used  for  the  exhibition  of  cattle, 
swine,  and  sheep;  while  on  the  northwest 
corner  was  the  Town  Hall  in  the  basement  of 
which  were  stores. 

The  village  aristocrats  lived  on  “Nobility 
Hill”  directly  across  from  the  Common.  It 
extended  from  a  point  opposite  Senator  Hoar’s 
monument  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street, 
southerly  to  Austin  Street.  It  was  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  present  Court  Hill  and  on  its 
ridge  running  north  to  south  stood  the  Isaac 
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Davis  house,  the  Chandler-Barton  mansion, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent’s.  On  the  northwesterly 
corner  of  Main  and  Chatham  Streets,  Anthony 
Chase  lived.  The  George  T.  Rice  house  occu¬ 
pied  the  southwesterly  corner  of  Main  and 
Chatham  Streets.  John  M.  Earle  lived  next 
door  south  and  just  beyond,  where  Nobility 
Hill  ended,  Samuel  H.  Colton  lived. 

It  was  a  dignified,  hospitable,  and  cultured 
community  with  time  for  the  little  courtesies 
and  formalities  which  are  not  permitted  by  the 
rush  of  modern  life.  1  he  general  impression  of 
Worcester  was  one  of  beauty;  great  trees 
shaded  Main  Street,  their  natural  beauty 
enhanced  by  the  trim,  well-kept  gardens  and 
lawns  which  surrounded  each  home.  Many  of 
these  gardens  were  quite  noteworthy  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  following  description  Miss 
Jeanie  Lea  Southwick  has  given  of  the  estate 
of  her  grandfather,  Mr.  John  Milton  Earle, 
with  whom  she  lived  on  Nobility  Hill  from 
1857  to  1861: 

> 

“Near  the  barn  were  small  fruit  bushes — 
currant,  gooseberries,  white  and  black  thimble 
berries.  In  my  grandmother’s  recipe  book, 
made  in  Nantucket  in  1819  when  preparing 
for  her  marriage  and  coming  to  Worcester,  is  a 
recipe  for  making  currant  wine  and  one  of  the 
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delightful  days  every  summer  of  my  childhood 
was  in  helping  to  pick  the  currants  to  make  in¬ 
to  jelly  and  wine;  wash  tubs  filled  with  the 
fruit,  two  or  three  bushels,  with  Aunt  Cynthia, 


[ 
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View  of  Worcester  in  1838 


the  colored  cook,  squeezing  and  crushing  and 
pressing;  and  a  row  of  large  bags  hanging  up 
to  drip  the  juice.  Scattered  through  this 
garden  were  fruit  trees  galore,  especially  pears. 
Mr.  Earle  very  early  began  importing  the 
trees  himself  and  when  it  came  to  bulbs  he 
imported  every  bulb  he  ever  heard  of.  There 
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were  also  peach,  plum,  apple,  and  quince  trees 
planted  here  and  there  where  there  was  an 
available  spot.  The  books  concerning  many  of 
these  imported  bulbs  and  trees  were  written 
in  French  and  John  Milton  Earle  taught  him¬ 
self  French  so  that  he  could  read  them.  In 
1856  The  Flower  Garden’  or  ‘Breck’s  Book  of 
Flowers’  was  published  and  this  Mr.  Earle 
seized  with  alacrity  and  I  think  wanted  to 
grow  in  his. garden  every  bulb  and  flower  that 
was  new  to  him.  When  we  moved  out  to  Home 
Street  one  of  the  advantages  was  that  there 
was  land  for  a  larger  garden.  John  Milton 
Earle  brought  from  Nobility  Hill  many  plants 
and  after  sixty  years  I  still  have  blossoming  in 
my  garden  fritillaria,  Crown  Imperial,  a  small 
variety  of  iris,  lily  of  the  valley,  crimson, 
white,  pink,  and  cream  peonies,  white  and  gold 
lilies,  and  one  rose,  a  ‘Baltimore  Belle’.” 

Another  very  notable  garden  was  that  of  the 
Lincoln  estate  along  Pleasant  Street  between 
Piedmont  and  Bellevue.  Here  Mr.  Daniel 
Waldo  Lincoln  grew  and  exhibited  two  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  pears.  He  introduced  the 
Washington  and  Beurre  d’Anjou  pears.  Elis 
grapery  extended  over  one  hundred  feet  and 
grapes  for  the  market  were  grown  under  glass, 
for  then  there  was  no  competition  in  fruit 
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raising  from  western  or  southern  states.  In  his 
nursery,  located  on  the  corner  of  Linden  and 
Elm  Streets,  he  also  raised  silkworms,  and  here 
he  built  a  large  tank  in  which  to  grow  aquatic 
plants,  among  them  the  grandest  and  most 
wonderful  of  all — the  Victoria  Regia  lily — the 
leaves  of  which  are  so  large  that  the  late  Mr. 
Waldo  Lincoln  remembered  standing  on  one 
of  the  large  flat  leaves  when  he  was  a  boy. 

The  Worcester  Historical  Society  owns  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Frederick  Paine  and  his  wife 
standing  beneath  a  bower  of  roses  over  the 
front  doorway  of  their  home,  the  “Oaks,”  on 
Lincoln  Street,  with  beds  of  larkspur,  phlox, 
Canterbury  bells,  foxglove,  primroses,  dahlias, 
cinnamon  pinks,  and  cornflower  growing  in 
sweet  profusion  on  either  side  of  the  house. 
The  whole  picture  is  suggestive  of  the  content¬ 
ment,  peace,  reserve,  and  leisure  of  the  period, 
for  here  no  one  dashed  into  the  house  uncere¬ 
moniously,  but  leisurely,  knocked  carefully 
with  the  big  brass  knocker,  and  was  admitted 
to  a  gracious  hospitality  with  old-time  courtesy. 

Even  as  these  old  Worcester  homes  and 
gardens  record  the  charm  and  beauty  of  living 
in  this  era,  so  do  the  streets  which  they 
bordered  perpetuate  the  names  of  theii 
owners  .  In  the  nomenclature  of  the  city  s 
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streets  is  also  written  the  city’s  history,  for 
here  are  Indian  names,  names  of  old  settlers, 
family  names,  names  of  national  heroes.  Some 
streets  suggest  literature,  others  native  trees, 
while  pure  fancy  dictated  the  names  of  others. 

Only  fifteen  streets  are  listed  in  the  directory 
and  map  of  Worcester  published  in  1829  by 
Clarendon  Harris:  i.e.,  Main,  Pleasant,  Front, 
Mechanic,  Franklin,  Grafton,  Green,  Water, 
South,  Church,  Thomas,  Central,  and  Salis¬ 
bury.  Lincoln  Square,  Washington  Square, 
Pearl  Street,  Lincoln  Street,  and  Market 
Street  are  shown  but  not  named  on  this  map. 

The  oldest  highway  in  the  city  is  Main 
Street  which  was  in  use  as  early  as  1673.  In 
those  days  it  was  lined  with  beautiful  elm  trees 
and  the  most  imposing  of  the  city’s  residences. 
Another  very  early  highway  was  Jo  Bill  Road, 
re-named  Institute  Road  in  1890.  1  leasant 

Street,  originally  called  Hardwick  Road,  Sum¬ 
mer  Street,  first  known  as  Back  Street,  and 
Front  Street,  laid  out  in  1785,  are  the  first 
of  the  city’s  streets.  Lincoln,  Green,  and 
Grafton  Streets  are  almost  as  old.  Mechanic 
Street  was  opened  in  1787  to  make  a  load  into 
the  new  burial  ground  on  that  street.  In  1806, 
Isaiah  Thomas  gave  to  the  town  the  street 
which  still  bears  his  name. 
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The  town  meeting  of  May  3,  1824,  voted 
that  “the  street  from  Abraham  Lincoln’s  store 
to  Broken  Hill  until  it  comes  to  Barber’s  Road 
at  the  guide  post  be  called  Salisbury  Street.” 
School  Street  was  laid  out  by  one  of  the  early 

C'T  fathers  called  Geer  Terry  and  was 
originally  called  Terry  Street. 

The  Indians  are  commemorated  in  such 
names  as  King  Philip  Road,  Massasoit  Road, 
Wachusett  Street,  and  Sagamore  Road. 

Early  settlers  are  recalled  in  such  names  as 
Henchman,  Carter,  Lincoln,  Paine,  Sturgis, 
Dean,  Chandler,  and  Sever  Streets. 

Fired  with  patriotic  fervor,  Stephen  Satis- 
buiy  named -Hancock,  Concord,  Lexington, 
Prescott,  and  Otis  Streets. 

Milton,  Dryden,  Edgeworth,  Bryant,  and 
Whittier  Streets  honor  those  literary  lights 
whose  names  they  bear. 

Some  streets  carry  the  first  name  of  a  resident 
or  of  the  person  who  assigned  a  name  to  them, 
Ley  Frederick  Street  named  for  Frederick 
Paine;  George  Street,  for'  General  George 
Hobbs;  John  Street  for  Dr.  John  Green; 

\\  infield  and  Scott  for  General  Winfield  Scott 
of  Mexican  War  fame;  West  Street  was  once 
called  Bliss  Street  from  the  name  of  a  resident. 
An  old  resident,  S.  S.  Gates,  visited  the  state 
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of  Illinois  and  wishing  to  remind  others  of  his 
travels,  named  a  street  for  the  state — Illinois. 

The  Civil  War  period  is  recalled  in  Freeland 
Street,  named  in  “Free  soil”  times;  and  Liberty 
Street  received  its  name  because  it  was 
peopled  with  negroes. 

Gov.  I  ^evi  Lincoln  was  a  lover  of  trees  and 
therefore  named  Elm,  Maple,  Chestnut,  Cedar, 
Walnut,  Linden,  and  Oak  Streets.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  Plenry  LI.  Chamberlain  christened 
Woodland,  Birch,  Hawthorne,  and  Ada y wood 
Streets.  William  Lincoln’s  garden  is  recalled  in 
Garden  Street  which  ran  past  the  garden. 

Many  streets  have  names  of  curious  origin. 
The  five  streets  that  comprise  the  “Island” 
district  triangle  were  named  by  Perry  Thayer 
who  desired  that  each  street  should  begin  with 
the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Idence  we  have 
Lamartine  after  the  French  litterateur;  Lang- 
don,  a  name  in  Whittier’s  “Stanzas  for  the 
Times”;  Lafayette;  Lodi,  from  the  Bridge  of 

Lodi;  and  Lunelle,  named  after  Lunelle  Sar- 

* 

gent.  Crescent  Street  was  named  from  the 
course  it  once  followed.  When  land  near  the 
present  Benefit  Street  was  sold,  the  money 
accrued  to  Worcester  Academy  so  the  street 
laid  out  at  that  place  was  called  Benefit  Street. 
Crown  Street  became  the  name  of  the  “crown” 
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of  the  hill  over  which  the  street  was  laid  out. 
Many  years  ago  there  was  a  fountain  on 
Belmont  Hill  whose  waters  were  supposed  to 
have  miraculous  curative  power  so  at  that 
place  we  find  Fountain  Street.  King  Street 
bears  the  family  name  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Colton,  a 
resident  and,  of  course,  the  next  parallel  street 
was  called  Queen  Street.  David  S.  Messenger 
named  William  and  Elizabeth  Streets  in  honor 
of  his  children.  Dix  Street  was  once  called  Silk 
Street  although  no  one  seems  to  know  why. 

Foster,  Elm,  and  Exchange  Streets  were 
laid  out  between  the  years  1830  and  1840. 
About  this  time  Lincoln  Square  was  so  called  in 
honor  of  Dr.  A.  Lincoln  who  kept  a  store  near 
where  the  Court  House  now  stands.  Another 
of  the  city  s  prominent  squares  is  named  for 
William  Harrington,  a  tavern  keeper  and 
giocer,  who,  about  1850,  bought  the  corner  lot 
and  elected  the  block  at  what  has  since  been 
known  as  Harrington  Corner. 

During  1774  about  one-fourth  of  the  people 
in  Worcester  were  Tories  and  excitement  ran 
high  since  many  were  also  its  leading  citizens. 
Eventually  the  Tories  were  made  to  flee,  and 
marching  over  Tory  Fort  Lane  built  a  fort  in 
the  pastures  of  Stone  House  Hill;  thus  does 
Tory  Fort  Lane  get  its  name. 
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slavery  sentiment  stronger  than  in  Worcester. 
As  early  as  1767  the  town  instructed  its 
representatives  to  the  General  Court  to 
‘‘obtain  a  law  to  put  an  end  to  that  un- 
Christian  and  impolitic  practice  of  making 
slaves  in  this  Province,”  and  in  1784  it  in¬ 
structed  its  representative,  Joshua  Bigelow,  to 
“resist  the  most  distant  approaches  to  slavery.” 
A  convention  of  the  opponents  of  slavery  was 
held  in  the  Court  House  in  1819  to  oppose 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state.  In  1838 
eighty  clergymen  of  the  county  declared 
against  slavery.  Anti-slavery  societies  were 
organized  and  addressed  by  such  militant  op¬ 
ponents  of  slavery  as  Stephen  and  Abby  Kelly 
Foster.  The  latter  lectured  on  abolition  when 
the  lecture  platform  for  women  was  unpopular. 
“Slavery  must  be  abolished,”  she  wrote  in  the 
Anti-Slavery  Bugle.  To  that  end  she  labored 
unceasingly  in  the  Webster  Anti-slavery  So¬ 
ciety.  Lowell  writes  of  her: 
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No  nobler  gift  of  heart  and  brain 
No  life  more  white  from  spot  or  stain 
Was  e’er  on  Freedom’s  altar  laid, 

1  han  hers— the  simple  Quaker  maid. 

Living  in  Worcester  during  these  years  was  a 
remarkable  group  of  men  who  opposed  slavery, 
among  whom  were  Thomas  W.  Higginson’ 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Eli  Thayer,  and  Charles 
Allen,  I  hey  were  not  afraid  to  voice  opposition 
to  slavery  even  if  it  meant  the  disruption  of  a 
great  political  party.  The  Whig  convention  of 
Worcester  county  was  held  here  in  1848  to 
select  a  delegate  to  the  National  Whig  con¬ 
vention.  Charles  Allen  brought  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  the  following  defiant  resolution  of  the 
Worcester  county  convention :  “That  in  the 
opinion  of  the  convention  no  candidate  can 
receive  the  electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts 
who  is  not  publicly  known  to  be  opposed  to 
slavery.”.  The  Whig  convention  was  silent  on 
the  question  of  slavery  and  nominated  Zachary 
1  aylor,  who  did  not  know  until  that  moment 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  Whig  or  Democrat  and 
vvas  not  even  certain  that  he  had  ever  voted. 
Charles  Allen,  voicing  the  sentiment  of  Worces¬ 
ter  county,  arose  amid  disorder  and  said,  “1 
express  for  myself  what  1  believe  to  be ’the 
sentiment  of  my  state  and  I  say  this  cannot  so 
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forth  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  You  put  one  straw  too  many  on  the  back 
of  northern  endurance.  The  Whig  party  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  nominate  its  own  statesman. 
We  declare  the  Whig  party  of  the  Union  this 
day  dissolved.”  Judge  Allen  bolted  the  con¬ 
vention.  But  it  was  not  as  a  bolter  from  a 
National  convention  that  he  was  received  on 
his  return  to  Worcester.  A  great  reception  was 
held  in  his  honor  in  the  old  City  Hall.  The 
crowd  overflowed  on  the  Common  on  to  Front 
Street  and  on  to  Main  Street.  For  two  hours 
judge  Allen  spoke,  “Most  of  us  have  belonged 
to  the  Whig  party,”  he  said.  “We  have  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  averse  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 
The  question  is  not  whether  we  should  eradi¬ 
cate  slavery  where  it  exists,  but  whether  we 
are  opposed  to  its  extension.  I  didn’t  eat  my 
words  at  Philadelphia.  Will  you  at  the  polls? 
When  I  declared  the  Whig  party  dissolved  1 
declared  a  fact.”  When  he  had  finished,  his 
brother,  Rev.  George  Allen,  proposed  this 
memorable  resolution:  “Resolved':  That  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  goes  now  and  will  forever  go  for 
free  soil  and  free  men,  for  free  lips,  for  a  free 
land  and  a  free  world.”  The  Free  Soil  party 
was  born. 


Within  six  vears 


the  Free  Soil  doctrine  of  no 
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further  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
was  adopted  by  the  new  Republican  party. 
And  the  Republican  party  of  Massachusetts 
was  formed  in  Worcester  in  1854.  Judge  P. 
Emory  Aldrich  and  P.  W.  Taft  were  members 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions  which  reported : 
“That  in  co-operation  with  the  friends  of  free¬ 
dom  in  other  states  we  hereby  form  ourselves 
into  the  Republican  party  of  Massachusetts—.” 

Worcester  was  a  station  along  the  “Under¬ 
ground  Railroad,”  and  many  an  escaped  slave 
found  welcome  at  the  “Liberty  Farm”  on  the 
route  to  Canada.  So  when  Deputy  Marshall 
Asa  Butman  arrived  here  to  arrest  William 
Jankins,  a  respected  colored  citizen,  as  an 
escaped  slave,  he  found  such  a  hot  reception 
that  he  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life.  For 
the  Spy  further  inflamed  an  already  dangerous 
situation  by  referring  to  Butman  as  “The 
Pluman  Bloodhound,”  and  an  angry  mob 
surrounded  the  American  Temperance  Flouse 
where  he  had  registered  and  threatened  to  kill 
him.  When  Butman  brandished  a  revolver, 
the  Town  Vigilance  Committee  was  certain  he 
would  be  torn  to  pieces,  an  act  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  “when  six  or  seven  colored  men  dealt 
him  a  blow  on  the  knowledge  box”  felling  him 
to  the  floor.  The  crowds  constantly  increased 
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and  only  an  appeal  by  Senator  Hoar  prevented 
mob  rule.  Stephen  Foster,  Rev.  T.  W. 
Higginson,  and  other  influential  men  formed  a 
bodyguard  to  escort  him  to  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  and  even  then  missiles  flew  and  twice 
there  was  a  complete  halt  to  rescue  Butman 
from  the  mob.  With  a  thousand  determined 
men  demanding  Butman’s  life,  the  situation 
became  acute;  Stephen  Foster  assured  the 
crowd  that  Butman  would  not  set  foot  in 
Worcester  again,  but  it  did  not  disperse.  Only 
the  quick  wit  of  the  City  Marshall  who 
smuggled  Butman  into  a  hack  saved  him  from 
the  mob. 

The  Butman  riot  was  a  local  outbreak; 
the  formation  of  the  New  England  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  was  of  national  importance. 
The  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  closed  the 
Eouisiana  Purchase  to  slavery  above  the 
36°30/  line.  The  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  in  1854  repealed  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  opened  the  Louisiana  ten  i- 
tory  to  squatter  sovereignty,  which  simply 
means  that  the  first  settlers  determined  by 
vote  whether  it  was  to  be  free  or  slave.  Eli 
Thayer  obtained  a  charter  for  the  New 
England  Emigrant  Society  for  the  colonization 
of  Kansas  with  free  men.  But  the  arrival  of 
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several  hundred  free  men  from  Massachusetts 
in  Kansas  where  there  was  a  large  number  of 
slaveholders,  brought  on  Civil  War  which  soon 
spread  from  the  plains  of  Kansas. 

.  rlle  Clvi1  War  ,s  the  most  important  event 
m  our  national  history.  The  official  records  of 

the  war  published  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  list  2062  engagements  of  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  are  termed  “battles.”  Even 
the  histones  of  the  Worcester  regiments  in  the 
war  make  formidable  reading.  But  we  need 
not  study  the  campaigns  in  which  Worcester 
regiments  took  part.  Military  science  is  useful 
only  to  the  students  of  warfare.  The  marching 
and  countermarching  of  armies  is  of  interest 
only  to  military  experts.  It  is  sufficient  to 
•now  that  Worcester  soldiers  fought  in  every 
major  engagement  of  the  war  and  died  on  every 
battlefield.  They  fought  under  McClellan  in 
the  disastrous  Peninsula  Campaign,  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  Shenandoah  until  every  field  and 
copse  became  familiar  ground,  they  served  in 
the  trenches  before  Vicksburg,  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  Campaign,  and  marched  with  Sherman 
to  the  sea.  The  3967  men  who  enlisted  during 
the.  war  served  in  fifty  distinct  regiments 

of  infantry,  fourteen  of  cavalry,  and  five  of 
artillery. 
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No  sooner  had  the  roar  of  the  assaulting 
guns  at  Fort  Sumter  died  away  than  the 
Worcester  companies  were  off.  I  he  Light 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Capt.  Harrison  W. 
Pratt,  was  the  first  company  to  respond.  It 
was  part  of  the  6th  Massachusetts  Regiment 
on  the  march  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore. 
The  impatient  City  Guards,  commanded  by 
Capt.  A.  B.  R.  Sprague,  and  the  Emmet  Guards, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Michael  S.  McConville, 
recruited  from  young  men  of  Irish  blood 
and  descent  and  the  first  company  of  foreign 
blood  to  enlist,  were  held  up  for  three  days 
until  the  Fifth  Regiment  was  ready.  Their 
terms  of  enlistment  expired  July  19,  1861,  but 
as  a  result  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run 
every  man  re-enlisted.  And  so  through  the  war, 
company  after  company  was  recruited,  drilled, 
and  seasoned  under  able  commanders. 

The  most  distinguished  Worcester  soldier  of 
the  Civil  War  was  General  Charles  Devens, 
who  commanded  the  Fifteenth  Regiment. 
The  first  engagement  of  this  regiment  was  at 
Ball’s  Bluff,  October  21,  1861.  It  was  in  this 
battle  that  Lieut.  “Willie”  Grout  lost  his  life, 
shot  down  while  swimming  the  Potomac. 
Moved  by  the  report  of  the  death,  Henry  S. 
Washburn  wrote  the  “Vacant  Chair,”  a  poem 
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Dale  Hospital,  1865 
Now  Davis  Hall,  Worcester  Acad 
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later  set  to  music  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
ballads  of  that  period. 

The  heroic  death  of  Capt.  Thomas  O’Neil,  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  was  long  a  theme 
of  patriotic  addresses  to  boys  and  girls  by 
veterans  of  the  war  during  Memorial  Day 
exercises.  There  were  more  members  of  his 
family  in  the  war  than  of  any  other  family  in 
Worcester  county.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,  1864, 
and  carried  to  the  field  hospital.  As  he  lay 
dying  he  asked  the  surgeon  if  he  had  received 
a  fatal  wound  and  as  he  asked  the  question, 
the  Color  Sergeant  entered  the  room  and 
exclaimed:  “Captain,  I  saved  the  flag!” 
Captain  O’Neil  seized  the  flag  and  with  his 
dying  breath  murmured:  “Doctor,  I  am  glad 
to  die  for  the  dear  old  flag,  and  I  only  wish  I 
had  two  lives  to  give  for  my  country.” 

Gen.  George  H.  Ward,  in  whose  honor  the 
local  Grand  Army  post  is  named,  was  a 
descendant  of  General  Artemas  Ward  of 
Revolutionary  fame.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  and  lost  his  leg.  In  spite 
of  this  handicap,  he  re-enlisted  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

On  the  “home  front,”  newspapers,  clergy, 
and  citizens  actively  supported  the  army  in  the 
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■field.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in  Mechanics 
Hall  and  addressed  by  Senator  Hoar,  Alex¬ 
ander  H.  Bullock,  Isaac  Davis,  and  John  B. 
Gough,  the  noted  temperance  lecturer.  Women 
were  busily  engaged  in  making  bandages  and 
caring  for  the  wounded  soldiers.  The  Dale 
Hospital  was  opened  in  September  1864,  and 
cared  for  1182  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

Business  was  stimulated  by  the  war;  Nathan 
Washburn  manufactured  rifle  barrels,  Osgood 
Bradley  made  gun  carriages,  and  George 
Crompton  ran  his  factories  day  and  night  to 
supply  looms  for  the  woolen  mills,  while  Fox 
and  Mayo  busily  made  kerseys  for  the  soldiers. 

Lee’s  surrender,.  April  9,  1865,  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  ringing  John  Boyden’s  “Secesh 
Bell.”  The  schools  were  closed,  business  was 
suspended,  bonfires  were  lighted,  and  the  fire 
department  headed  a  parade  along  Main 
Street.  For  thirty-six  hours  the  celebration  of 
peace  continued.  A  more  formal  and  elaboiate 
celebration  was  held  July  4th,  surpassing  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  city.  An  arch 
over  Main  Street  at  Harrington  Corner  bore  the 
mottoes  i  “4  he  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth 
greets  the  Defenders  of  the  Union,”  and  All 
Honor  to  our  Gallant  Army  and  Navy,”  with  a 
list  of  battles  in  which  Worcester  men  had 
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taken  part.  Other  similar  arches  were  erected 
at  strategic  points  by  George  Crompton, 
Stephen  Salisbury,  and  other  prominent  citi¬ 
zens,  and  the  city  was  gaily  decorated  with 
bunting.  A  parade  composed  of  all  the  veterans 
of  the  city  was  headed  by  Chief  Marshal 
James  B.  Blake.  A  dinner  held  in  Mechanics 
Hall  was  the  crowning  event  of  the  celebration. 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  CITY  OF  DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES 

W orcester  is  the  largest  manufacturing 
city  in  the  world  not  located  on  navigable 
waters.  From  a  hamlet  of  two  hundred  people 
in  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  Worcester 
has  grown  into  a  city  of  200,000.  Why  did  a 
city  of  diversified  industries  develop  in  a  loca¬ 
tion  where  both  natural  resources  and  water 
power  are  lacking?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  industrial  development  of 
Worcester. 

This  history  falls  naturally  into  three 
periods:  the  first  begins  with  the  erection  of 
the  first  mills  along  Mill  Brook  and  ends  with 
the  passage  of  the  Kmbargo  Act  in  1807. 
This  Act  stimulated  manufacturing  and  from 
then  until  about  18d0  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  and  type  of  nulls  built. 
The  modern  period  begins  with  the  use  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power  and  iail  connection 

with  the  south  and  west. 

Capt.  John  Wing  in  1685  built  the  first  saw 

and  grist  mills  on  Mill  Brook  just  north  of  the 
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present  Lincoln  Square.  Captain  Wing  was  a 
man  of  prominence  in  the  little  Boston  of  that 
day,  a  founder  of  Old  South  Church  in  that 
city,  and  keeper  of  the  Castle  Tavern.  But, 
even  so,  his  claim  to  water  rights  on  Mill 
Brook  was  challenged  by  one  George  Danson 
of  Worcester  and  thus  involved  the  second 
settlement  in  a  furious  controversy  at  a  time 
when  there  was  need  of  common  action  against 
the  Indians.  Several  settlers  were  summoned 
to  Boston  to  testify  and  from  their  testimony 
considerable  knowledge  of  early  Worcester 
history  is  gained.  These  first  mills  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  the  second 
settlement  was  abandoned.  When  the  mills 
were  re-built  in  1713,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  among  the  owners  was  Cornelius  Waldo, 
the  first  of  the  noted  Worcester  family  of  that 
name. 

With  the  success  of  the  settlement  assured, 
additional  mills  were  built.  Elijah  Chase  built 
the  first  corn  mill  near  where  the  Quinsiga- 
mond  Paper  Mills  were  later  erected.  An  old 
map  of  Worcester  of  the  year  1784  marks  a 
trip-hammer  and  saw  mill  on  Tatnuck  Brook, 
and  a  later  one  of  1795  locates  five  grist  mills, 
six  saw  mills,  and  one  paper  mill  within  the 
limits  of  the  town. 
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Among  the  earliest  of  our  important  manu¬ 
facturers  was  Isaiah  Thomas,  in  1793  he  built 
a  paper  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  paper 
at  what  is  now  known  as  Quinsigamond 
Village.  In  addition,  there  were  a  few  other 
small  industries  at  this  time.  Abel  Stowell 
made  good  watches  and  such  fine  clocks  that 
the  Old  South  Church  clock  of  Worcester  for 
over  a  century  ordered  the  lives  of  the  towns¬ 
folk.  So  versatile  was  this  family  that  the 
sons,  Ebenezer  and  Peter  Stowell,  wove  the 
first  carpets  to  be  used  in  the  State  blouse.  To 
serve  the  shoemakers  and  saddlers  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Palmer  Goulding  made  leather  of  excellent 
quality.  But  until  many  years  after  the 
Revolution  the  principal  articles  except  food 
and  the  coarsest  kinds  of  cloth  were  imported, 
principally  from  England.  The  few  stores  in 
Worcester  at  that  time  advertised  imported 
steel,  bar  iron,  nails,  shovels,  spades,  calicoes, 
lawns,  and  always  West  India  rum.  The  few 
articles  not  imported  were  manufactured  in 
the  small  mills  located  on  the  Streams  which 
constitute  the  head  waters  of  the  Blackstone 
River.  Tatnuck,  Kettle,  Beaver,  and  Mill 
Brooks  played  an  important  part  in  the  early 
development  of  manufacturing  in  Worcester. 
In  days  when  water  was  the  only  motive  power 
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laige  mills  could  not  be  erected  on  streams 
scarcely  powerful  enough  to  turn  even  the 
smallest  water  wheel.  So  the  ingenuity  of  our 
early  manufacturers  was  directed  into  making 
many  kinds  of  goods  on  a  small  scale.  Clocks, 
watches,  corduroy,  leather,  carpets,  paper,  and 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  were  made,  but  each 
in  a  small  way. 

The  most  important  of  these  mill  streams 
was  Mill  Brook.  It  rises  in  North  Pond,  flows 
in  a  southerly  direction  until  it  joins  the  Black- 
stone  River.  Tatnuck  and  Beaver  Brooks  rise 
in  Holden  and  How  in  a  southerly  direction  to 
the  Blackstone.  Kettle  Brook  rises  in  Paxton 
and,  swollen  by  Lynde  and  Parsons  Brooks, 
Hows  into  the  same  river.  Privileges  to  locate 
mills  on  them  were  freely  granted  by  the  town. 
Fulling,  grist,  saw,  and  cotton  and  woolen  mills 
were  built  along  the  banks  of  these  streams. 
The  first  wire  mill  was  located  on  Mill  Brook. 
An  old  mill  located  on  Tatnuck  Brook  on  the 
road  to  New  Worcester  was  built  by  William 
T.  Merriheld  in  1834.  It  was  until  recently 
in  use,  being  operated  as  a  woolen  mill  by 
Frank  C.  Smith. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  number  of 
mills  in  Worcester  until  after  the  passage  of 
the  Embargo  Act  in  1807.  The  complications 
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incident  to  the  Napoleonic  wars  practically 
stopped  all  importation  into  the  United  States. 
And  the  passage  of  the  Embargo  Act  pro¬ 
hibited  exportations.  The  result  was  to  increase 
greatly  the  amount  of  home  production.  In 
1807  only  fifteen  small  cotton  mills  were  in 
operation  in  the  United  States;  two  years 
later  sixty-two  were  manufacturing  cotton  and 
many  more  mills  were  in  process  of  erection. 

Manufacturing  in  Worcester  increased. 
Among  the  new  manufacturers  were  John 
Earle  and  Erasmus  Jones  making  wool  carding 
machines  to  pick,  break,  and  card  wool. 
Osgood  Bradley  was  building  mail  coaches, 
chaises,  gigs,  and  sleighs;  and  Ethan  Allen,  in 
1833,  began  manufacturing  firearms.  By  1840 
machine  tools,  wire,  firearms,  carpets,  textiles, 
shoes,  screws,  and  many  other  articles  were 
being  made  here.  But  the  shops  were  still 
small,  the  number  employed  few,  and  the 
processes  of  manufacturing  primitive. 

The  period  of  our  modern  industrial  history 
dates  from  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power  and  railroad  connection  with 
large  centers  of  population.  William  A.  Wheel¬ 
er,  in  1825,  used  a  small  steam  engine  in  his 
blacksmith  shop,  probably  the  first  in  Worces¬ 
ter;  but  it  was  not  until  1840  that  steam  was 
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in  general  use.  The  opening  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  railroad  in  1835  was  followed 
within  four  years  by  the  Western  railroad 
connecting  the  terminus  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  with  Springfield.  In  1840  the 
Worcester  and  Norwich  road  was  completed. 
Piovidence  and  Worcester  were  connected  bv 
rail  in  1847. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  foundations 
of  many  of  Worcester’s  important  industries 
were  laid.  “Among  the  industries  of  the  world, 
with  the  single  exception  of  farming,  there  is 
probably  none  other  which  serves  mankind  so 
widely  as  the  wire  industry.”  And  wire  making 
and  wire  working  is  Worcester’s  greatest  indus¬ 
try-  The  founder  of  the  wire  industry  in 
Worcester  was  Ichabod  Washburn,  born  in 
Kingston,  A4ass.,  in  1798,  son  of  Ichabod 
Washburn,  a  sea  captain.  In  1819,  young 
Washburn  came  to  Worcester  and  for  some 
years  followed  the  trade  of  blacksmith.  He 
formed  a  partnership  in  1822  with  Benjamin 
Goddard,  manufacturing  lead  pipe  and  woolen 
machinery.  In  1831,  Washburn  and  Goddard 
manufactured  wire  in  a  small  factory  located 
at  Northville.  This  partnership  was  dissolved 
in  1835,  Mr.  Washburn  continuing  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wire  in  a  small  factory  built  for  him 
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by  Stephen  Salisbury  on  Grove  Stieet,  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  North  Works  of  the 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 

Growth  was  slow.  In  1840  the  entire  work¬ 
ing  force  of  the  Washburn  wire  mill  consisted 
of  only  ten  men  and  three  boys.  But  the 
history  of  the  development  of  wire  making 
offers  as  romantic  a  story  as  any  in  modem 
industry.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  world 
used  little  wire.  Then  it  seemed  as  though 
every  new  invention  demanded  wire  and  moie 
wire.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  in  1843  invented  the 
telegraph,  an  invention  which  ranks  m  shaping 
the  destinies  of  mankind  with  the  printing 
press  and  steam  engine.  On  May  24,  1844, 
from  Washington,  Morse  flashed  to  Baltimore, 
the  historic  message:  “What  hath  God 
wrought?” 

Certainly  a  miracle  was  wrought  in  the  wire 
industry.  Millions  of  miles  of  wire  were  made 
to  make  the  world  a  whispering  gallery.  Of 
this  demand  the  Washburn  factory  obtained  a 
fair  share,  just  how  much  it  is  difficult  to  learn 
but  sufficient  so  that  in  1850  Mr.  Washburn 
took  his  brilliant  young  son-in-law,  Philip  L. 
Moen,  as  a  partner.  In  addition  to  this  new 
demand,  in  1850  the  Washburn-Moen  Co. 
began  the  manufacture  of  piano  wire,  and 
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eventually  the  Washburn-Moen  piano  wire 
became  the  “Aristocrat  of  Wires.” 

It  was  during  this  period  also  that  fashion 
decreed  that  properly  or  stylishly  attired  ladies 
should  wear  “hoop  skirts.”  Three  thousand 
tons  of  crinoline  wire  were  needed  annually  to 
supply  the  wire  for  hoop  skirts,  of  which  fifteen 
hundred  tons  were  made  by  the  Washburn- 
Moen  Company. 

“Go  west,  young  man,”  was  the  advice  of 
Horace  Greeley  and  millions  followed  his 
suggestion  and  swarmed  over  the  western 
plains  after  the  Civil  War.  Millions  of  head  of 
cattle  were  necessary  to  feed  them,  and 
millions  of  miles  of  fencing  were  needed  to  care 
for  the  cattle  by  fencing  off  the  plains.  So  it 
came  about  that  a  better  material  than  timber 
was  needed,  for  timber  was  costly  and  took  up 
too  much  space.  It  was  estimated  that  of  one 
hundred  acres  fenced  with  wood,  five  were  lost 
for  grazing.  The  cattle  kings  substituted  plain 
wire  for  timber,  but  the  cattle  rubbed  them- 
selves  against  it  and  easily  broke  the  plain  wire. 
Charles  F.  Washburn,  nephew  of  Ichabod, 
believed  that  barbed  wire  would  quickly  solve 
the  fencing  problem  in  the  west.  It  did.  Of 
800,000  miles  of  barbed  wire  produced  in 
1889,  the  Washburn-Moen  Co.  manufactured 
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100,000  miles.  During  the  winter  the  cattle 
consumed  millions  of  tons  of  hay.  Wood  and 
rope  had  been  used  for  bale  ties,  but  they  were 
costly  and  clumsy.  Wire  was  cheaper  and  more 
durable.  Another  demand  for  wire  was  created. 

The  electrical  inventions  of  the  late  seventies 
and  early  eighties  were  so  numerous  and  so 
startling  in  importance  that  this  period  may  be 
called  the  “age  of  electricity.”  The  telephone 
was  invented  by  Alexander  G.  Bell  in  1876. 
At  first  iron  wire  was  used  to  string  telephone 
lines  but  in  a  few  years  copper  superseded  iron. 
Thousands  of  miles  of  copper  wire  were  soon  in 
operation  by  telegraph  and  telephone  com¬ 
panies.  About  1884  street  cars  began  to  take 
power  from  overhead  wires  charged  with 
electricity.  About  this  same  time  Edison  in¬ 
vented  the  incandescent  light.  All  these  inven¬ 
tions  called  for  an  immense  tonnage  of  wire. 
Later  came  the  demand  for  wire  hoisting  ropes, 
tiller  ropes,  street  car  cables,  wire  for  sus¬ 
pension  bridges,  and  wire  to  span  the  Atlantic 
by  cables.  Then  followed  a  demand  for  wire 
nails.  In  1880  wire  nails  were  practically 
unknown.  The  increase  in  the  wire  industry 
in  Worcester  maybe  summarized  in  the  figures 
of  employment  and  tonnage  in  the  years  1840 
and  1933.  In  1840  only  seventeen  men  were 
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employed  in  the  entire  wire  industry  in  the 
city.  In  1933  there  were  six  thousand  thus 
employed;  and  from  about  fifty  tons  of  wire  in 
1840,  200,000  tons  were  produced  in  1933. 

Like  wire  making,  carriage  manufacturing  is 
an  old  Worcester  industry.  As  early  as  1808 
the  firm  of  Curtis  and  Goddard  was  making 
carriages.  Osgood  Bradley,  the  founder  of  the 
Osgood  Bradley  Car  Co.,  came  to  Worcester  in 
1822  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mail 
coaches,  chaises,  gigs,  and  sleighs.  In  1837,  the 
firm  of  Lolman  and  Russell  was  formed,  manu¬ 
facturing  such  first-class  carriages  that  they 
were  in  demand  as  far  west  as  California  and 
sold  in  Africa  and  Australia.  Almost  before  the 
canals  were  in  full  operation,  railroads  began 
to  appear.  Our  first  railroad  cars  were  drawn 
by  horses.  In  England,  George  Stephenson 
had  shown  as  early  as  1826  that  the  iron  horse 
could  transport  freight  and  passengers.  In 
1831,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was 
opened.  In  1833,  Osgood  Bradley  began 
building  passenger  cars,  the  earliest  of  which 
were  merely  stagecoaches  fitted  with  flanged 
wheels.  T  hen  two  remarkable  inventions 
brought  a  revolution  in  transportation:  the 
Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  and  the  air 
brake. 
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In  1858,  Henry  Bessemer  of  England  in¬ 
vented  a  process  by  which  molten  iron  could 
be  run  into  a  furnace  and  in  a  few  moments  be 
converted  into  fine  steel.  Steel  rails  then  re¬ 
placed  the  iron  rails,  so  that  it  became  possible 
to  build  heavy,  fast-running  trains.  However, 
the  brakes  in  use  were  hand  brakes  and  it  was 
difficult  to  stop  the  trains  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  station  while,  in  backing  the  train,  it  was 
impossible  to  stop  at  the  station.  It  was  almost 
as  difficult  to  stop  as  to  start  a  train.  This 
problem  was  solved  when,  in  1881,  George 
Westinghouse  invented  the  air  brake.  Step  by 
step  the  modern,  luxurious  car  was  developed. 
In  the  late  sixties;  sleeping  cars  were  added 
to  the  trains,  and  in  recent  years  all-steel 
passenger  cars  were  introduced.  These  inven¬ 
tions  increased  the  business  of  the  Bradley  Car 
Co.  so  that  it  became  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  In  1909  the  present  plant  was  built  at 
the  Summit,  employing  in  normal  times  1200 
men. 

The  railroad  coaches  were  soon  to  be  called 
upon  to  carry  heavy  loads  of  mail.  Until 
about  1840  envelopes  were  used  but  little. 
The  receiver  of  a  letter  paid  the  postage,  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  distance  the 
letter  was  carried  and  the  number  of  sheets  of 
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paper  in  it.  Rowland  Hill  of  England  solved  the 
problem  of  postage  by  introducing  penny 
postage  to  be  paid  by  the  sender.  This  led  to  a 
demand  for  cheap  envelopes.  Envelopes  are 
now  so  widely  used  and  for  such  varied  purposes 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  life  without  them.  The 
old  method  of  sealing  the  folds  of  a  letter  with 
wax  and  writing  the  directions  on  the  back  was 
a  clumsy  and  expensive  process.  But  such  was 
the  custom  until  Dr.  Russell  L.  Hawes  of 
Worcester  invented  the  first  successful  ma¬ 
chine  for  making  envelopes  in  1853.  From  that 
time  Worcester  has  been  foremost  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hand-made  envelopes.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  on  the  first 
envelope  machine,  especially  by  D.  W.  and 
H.  D.  Swift  who  in  1876  invented  a  self- 
gumming  machine,  soon  adopted  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  envelope  manufacturers  of  the  world.  In 
1898,  the  United  States  Envelope  Company 
absorbed  the  Whitcomb  Envelope  Co.,  the 
W.  H.  Hill  Envelope  Co.,  and  the  Logan, 
Swift  and  Brigham  Co.  Thus  from  Dr.  Llawes’ 
invention  there  developed  a  great  Worcester 
industry. 

The  story  of  the  wire,  carriage,  and  envelope 
industries  has  been  told  in  some  detail  because 
they  illustrate  how  the  marvelous  inventions 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  expansion  of 
the  country  stimulated  Worcester’s  industrial 
growth  and  also  because  Worcester  was  the 
cradle  of  these  great  industries.  But  there  are 
other  important  industries  centered  in  Worces¬ 
ter.  The  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works, 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  of  Whitinsville, 
and  the  Draper  Company  of  Hopedale,  make  a 
large  proportion  of  the  textile  machinery  of  the 
world.  Worcester  is  the  great  center  of  the 
grinding  machine  industry.  From  the  small 
pottery  of  Frank  B.  Norton  on  Water  Street 
has  developed  the  great  Norton  Company 
specializing  in  metal-working  tools. 

These  industries  are  the  largest  of  their  kind 
in  the  United  States  and  give  an  idea  of  the 
diversity  of  Worcester’s  products:  looms, 
valentines,  emery  wheels,  envelopes,  corsets, 
carpets,  wire  novelties,  boilers,  firearms, 
sprinklers,  musical  instruments,  boot  and  shoe 
machinery,  leather  working  machines,  cart¬ 
ridge  belts,  and  skates. 

Worcester’s  prosperity  is  to  be  found  not  in 
lavish  gifts  of  nature  but  rather  in  her  own 
citizens.  Senator  Ffoar  once  said  that  within  a 
radius  of  twelve  miles  of  Worcester  were  pro¬ 
jected  more  inventions  and  improvements 
contributing  to  the  good  of  humanity  than  in 
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any  other  portion  of  the  world  and  supported 
his  statement  by  referring  to  the  cotton  gin  of 
Eli  Whitney,  the  lathe  for  irregular  forms  by 
Thomas  Blanchard,  the  sewing  machine  of 
Elias  Howe,  and  the  carpet  looms  of  Erastus 
Bigelow.  These  four  men  stand  out  pre¬ 
eminently  from  a  large  number  of  Worcester 
inventors.  I  he  founders  of  our  industries,  for 
the  most  part,  were  themselves  laborers  and 
apprentices,  workers  in  the  shops  before  they 
became  employers.  Their  lives  are  the  lives  of 
the  typical  successful  New  Englander.  They 
were  successful  because  they  were  honest  and 
hardwoi  king,  not  afraid  of  long  hours  nor 
heavy  tasks.  -Their  fortunes  were  modest  and 
were  acquiied  by  frugal  living  and  withal  they 
weie  public  spirited  as  many  of  our  public 
buildings  testify.  Io  them  we  owe  in  large 
measuie  our  six  hundred  industries,  turning 
out  annually  in  normal  times  3200,000,000 
worth  of  goods  and  employing  35,000  skilled 
workers  who  receive  350,000,000  in  wages. 


CHAPTER  X 

OUR  CITY  GOVERNMENT 


On  June  14,  1722,  in  the  reign  of  King 
George  I  of  England,  Worcester  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  town  and  continued  under  a  town 
form  of  government  until  1848. 

The  legislative  Act  incorporating  Worcester 
as  a  city  received  the  signature  of  Governor 
George  N.  Briggs,  February  29,  1848,  and  the 
first  city  government  was  inaugurated  April 
1 7,  1848,  with  Levf  Lincoln,  2nd,  as  Mayor  and 
a  remarkably  able  Board  of  Aldermen.  The 
charter  is  the  supreme  law  of  Worcester.  It 
determines  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  It  de¬ 
termines  what  officers  the  city  should  have, 
their  power,  duties,  and  length  of  service.  It 
describes  how  contracts  shall  be  awarded,  bud¬ 
gets  made,  accounts  audited,  and  supplies  pur- 

A 

chased.  'The  charter  provides  for  a  Mayor- 
Council  form  of  government.  This  plan  calls 
for  a  Mayor  and  a  legislative  body  composed  of 
two  parts — a  Board  of  Aldermen  and  a  Com¬ 
mon  Council.  The  Mayor  and  the  City  Council 
are  elected  for  two  years.  The  Mayor’s  princi- 
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pal  duties  are  to  enforce  city  ordinances,  to  act 
on  ordinances  passed  by  the  City  Council,  and 
to  appoint  officials. 

Besides  the  Mayor  as  chief  executive  there 
are  a  great  many  other  administrative  officers 
organized  usually  in  departments.  The  chart 
on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  various  de¬ 
partments  and  by  whom  the 
heads  are  elected.  A  study 
of  the  chart  shows  that  the 
center  of  authority  rests  with 
the  City  Council  and  that 
the  government  of  Worcester 
is  a  very  complex  problem. 

The  demand  made  on  the  time  and  energy 
of  all  these  department  heads  is  very  great. 
There  are  many  details  demanding  attention 
besides  the  necessity  of  holding  long  confer¬ 
ences  and  regular  meetings,  for  the  city’s 
money  must  be  spent  wisely  and  well. 

Just  how  is  the  money  raised  to  provide 
education,  police  and  fire  protection,  supply 
good  water,  secure  adequate  sewerage,  and 
keep  the  city  in  good  repair?  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  largely  by  taxes  on  real  estate,  although 
a  small  amount  is  raised  by  taxation  on 
personal  property  and  the  polls.  The  chart  re¬ 
produced  on  page  146  shows  the  large  amount 
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VOTERS  OF  WORCESTER 


MAYOR 


COUNCIL 


SCHOOL  BOARD 


term 
2  years 


1 1  Aldermen 

30 

Councilmen 


term  11  term 

2  years  Members  2  years 


City  Physician 
Chief  of  Police 
Board  of  Health 

Subject  to  approval 
of  Aldermen 


Superintendent  of  Wires 
Parks  and  Recreation 
Planning  Board 
Auditorium  Commission 
License  Commission 


Super  ntendent  of  Schools 
Teachers  Clerks 
J  anitors 


Subject  to  approval  of 
the  Council 


City  Clerk 

Street  Commissioner 

Co  nr  missioners  of  Hope 

City  Treasurer 

Water  Commissioner 

Cemetery 

City  Auditor 

Supt.  of  Public  Buildings 

Commissioners  of  Jacques 

City  Messenger 

Chief  and  Deputy-Chief  of 

Fund 

City  Engineer 

Fire  Department 

Board  of  Public  Welfare 
Superintendent  of  Sewers 
Soldiers'  Relief  Commission 
Assessor  of  Taxes 
Superintendent  of  Lighting 

Directors  of  Free  Public 
Library 

Trustees  of  City  Hospital 
Trustees  of  Independent 
Industrial  Schools 
Trustees  of  Trust  Funds 

I 
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of  the  city’s  money  which  is  required  for  edu¬ 
cation  and,  owing  to  the  economic  depression 
at  this  present  writing,  a  comparatively  large 
amount  is  spent  for  charities. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  passage  of  the  years  has  brought  many 
changes  in  thought,  science,  medicine,  and 
standards  of  living,  which  were  reflected  in  the 
life  of  Worcester  as  in  every  city  in  the  Union. 

Originally,  the  racial  stock  in  Worcester  was 
English,  followed  by  the  Irish,  but  the  rapid 
development  of  industry  after  the  Civil  War 
attracted  many  immigrants,  and  Swedes, 
Scotch,  Italians,  French  Canadians,  and 
Greeks  found  employment  here.  So  that  from 
a  small,  homogeneous  village  of  2000  in  1800, 
Worcester  became,  by  1900,  a  large,  cosmo¬ 
politan  city  of  118,421  inhabitants. 

In  1893,  the  horse  car  had  been  abandoned 
and  many  graceful  shade  trees  along  the 
principal  streets  had  given  way  to  telephone 
poles  and  interlacing  wires.  The  trolley  was 
extended  to  Tatnuck,  Greendale,  and  Colum¬ 
bus  Park,  which  made  possible  the  rapid 
development  of  suburban  Worcester  with 
miles. of  fine  streets,  well  lighted  by  electricity. 

14  7-ot 


Regatta  at  Lake  Quinsigamond  in  1861 
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The  telephone  was  installed  in  private  homes 
where  heretofore  it  had  been  confined  to  busi¬ 
ness  houses,  except  in  rare  cases  where  wealth 
had  been  able  to  have  its  convenience.  Science 
was  introducing  many  inventions,  which  we 
now  take  as  matter  of  course,  for  greater  ease 
in  the  care  of  the  home.  The  horse  and  carriage 
were  used  instead  of  the  automobile  which, 
although  existing,  was  a  curiosity.  Pride  in  the 
family  horse  was  as  great  as,  if  not  greater,  than 
present-day  pride  in  the  family  automobile, 
although  not  so  many  families  boasted  their 
possession.  The  bicycle  was  everywhere;  men 
and  women  rode,  and  the  shirtwaist  and 
bloomers  which  women  affected  for  greater 
comfort  in  riding  were  the  subject  of  many 
cartoons.  Bicycle  races  were  a  source  of  sport, 
and  great  crowds  of  what  to  us  appear  as 
quaintly-attired  people  found  much  enjoyment 
in  watching  Major  Taylor  win  the  world’s 
champion  bicycle  race  in  the  old  Colosseum. 
Lake  Quinsigamond  attracted  the  crews  of 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Brown  Universities,  and 
the  college  regattas  held  there  afforded  much 
entertainment  and  were  eagerly  anticipated 
each  year  by  Worcester  residents. 

The  opportunities  for  enjoyment  were  fewer 
and  indulgence  in  them  much  simpler  than  the 
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youth  of  today  can  even  imagine,  for  the  rapid 
advance  in  science,  bringing  the  radio,  moving 
picture,  and  automobile,  had  barely  started. 
Therefore,  holidays  and  public  affairs  were 
most  elaborate  celebrations  m  which  everyone 
joined,  and  enthusiasm  made  up  for  what  else 
was  lacking.  Huge  bonfires,  torchlight  and 
“horribles”  parades,  with  much  noise  of  cow¬ 
bells  and  tm  horns,  ushered  m  the  “glorious 
Fourth,”  and  the  day  itself  brought  sports, 
parades,  giant  firecrackers,  band  concerts  in 
the  open,  crowds,  noise  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  spectacular  displays  of  fireworks  depict¬ 
ing  the  “Battle  of  Gettysburg”  and  “The  Fall 
of  Rome.”  Dangerous  fireworks  in  the  hands 
of  young  people  were  often  attended  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results  to  both  life  and  property  so  that 
a  tide  of  resentment  arose  which  resulted  in 
saner  celebrations  and  “A  Safe  and  Sane 
Fourth”  became  the  slogan. 

Likewise,  as  the  new  century  dawned  a  new 
attitude  toward  dress  took  place,  largely 
instigated  by  the  medical  profession  which  was 
turning  its  attention  toward  prevention  rather 
than  to  the  cure  of  ills.  It  saw  in  the  tight, 
restricted  dress  of  the  day,  much  harm  to  the 
body’s  delicate  organs  and  in  the  trailing  skirts 
of  women,  gathering  grime  and  dirt  from  the 
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city  streets,  carriers  of  germs  of  serious  dis¬ 
eases.  Likewise,  better  sanitation  in  the  home 
was  encouraged  and  hardwood  floois  with  ait 
squares  and  scatter  rugs  took  the  place  of  the 
heavy,  tightly-tacked  carpets.  Simpler  fur¬ 
nishings,  doing  away  with  “catch-alls,  weie 
encouraged.  More  air,  greater  light,  and  better 
plumbing  were  advocated.  With  more  com¬ 
fortable  clothing  women  began  to  take  greater 
interest  in  sport  and  exercise.  The  “Gibson 
Girl,”  for  all  her  sweet  allure,  leaves  much  to 
be  said  about  healthy  dress.  I  he  moustache 
and  “side  burns”  or  whiskers  of  the  men 
began  to  disappear  because  they,  too,,  weie 
unhealthy,  and  hygiene  rather  than  physiology 
was  taught  in  the  schools.  Not  so  commend¬ 
able  was  the  change  in  the  popular  music  of 
the  day,  for  the  simple  ballads  which  we  still 
like  to  hear  such  as  “Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue, 
Lad,”  “After  the  Ball  is  Over,”  and  other 
favorites  of  the  preceding  decade  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  newer  “Ragtime”  which  was  as 
severely  criticized  as  “Jazz”  in  our  own  time. 
Yet  the  “Ragtime”  was  expressive  of  a  new 
age  and  it  stirred  the  hearts  of  our  boys  in  blue 
as  they  rode  away  to  the  Spanish  wai  to  the 
strains  of  “There’ll  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old 
Town  Tonight.” 
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One  thing,  however,  which  time  does  not 
seem  to  change  is  warfare;  and  wherever  differ¬ 
ences  between  nations  arise  settlement  seems 
only  possible  by  bloodshed.  So  it  was  in  1898 
where  the  island  of  Cuba,  “Pearl  of  the 
Antilles,”  guards  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  I  rom  the  time  of  the  discovery  by 
Columbus  down  to  1898  Cuba  belonged  to 
Spain.  For  four  hundred  years  corrupt  officials 
had.  squandered  its  revenues  and  Spanish 
soldiers  had  mercilessly  crushed  the  first  sign 
of  rebellion.  The  condition  of  Cuba  was  a 
constant  source  of  anxiety  to  the  United 
States.  A  large  amount  of  American  capital 
was  invested  in  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations 
there.  Cuba  is  the  doorstep  to  the  Mississippi 
valley.  T  he  possession  of  Cuba  by  a  hostile 
power  would  threaten  our  national  existence. 

Many  insurrections  had  broken  out  during 
the  long  and  turbulent  history  of  the  island 
and  an  especially  severe  one  occurred  in  1895. 

T.  he  150,000  Spanish  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Geneial  Wyler  were  unable  to  subdue 
the  rebels.  The  cruel  method  of  “reconcentra¬ 
tion  camps”  was  employed  to  break  the 
rebellion.  Old  men  and  women  and  children 
were  herded  into  prison  pens  where  tens  of 
thousands  perished  miserably;  American  citi- 
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zens  were  imprisoned,  and  American  planta¬ 
tions  were  destroyed.  The  dictates  of  humanity 
forbade  the  continuance  of  these  atrocities  at 
our  very  door. 

President  McKinley  labored  in  vain  to  get 
Spain  to  grant  some  degree  of  self-government 
to  Cuba.  The  crisis  was  reached  when  the 
battleship  Maine  of  the  United  States  Navy 
was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor  on  February 
IS,  1898,  with  the  loss  of  2 66  men.  Our  people 
were  convinced  that  Spain  was  responsible. 
A  wave  of  patriotism  swept  the  country;  the 
mills  operated  night  and  day  to  supply  flags; 
everybody  wore  a  button  with  the  motto, 
“Remember  the  Maine”  So  great  was  the 
indignation  of  the  American  people  that 
Congress  declared  war  on  April  19,  1898. 

President  McKinley  called  for  125,000  vol¬ 
unteers.  The  four  Worcester  companies  re¬ 
sponded  at  once;  Company  A,  known  as  the 
City  Guards;  Company  C,  Light  Infantry; 
Company  H,  Wellington  Rifles,  all  of  the 
Second  Regiment,  and  Company  G,  Emmet 
Guards,  of  the  Ninth  Regiment.  These  com¬ 
panies  left  for  the  national  camp  at  Framing¬ 
ham,  Massachusetts,  Ada y  3  and  4,  1898,  and 
were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service. 
The  war  was  short-lived  but,  brief  as  it  was, 
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the  soldiers  suffered  terribly.  The  war  depart¬ 
ment  was  inefficient;  the  soldiers  were  supplied 
with  heavy  clothing  for  a  tropical  climate  and 
blankets  for  hot  nights.  I  he  canned  beef  was 
so  rotten  that  General  Miles  called  it  “em¬ 
balmed  beef.”  Worcester  soldiers  died  of 
dysentery  and  malaria  in  the  trenches  above 
Santiago.  But  the  surrender  of  Santiago  on 
July  17  ended  the  war.  The  three  companies  of 
the  Second  Regiment  arrived  in  w  orcester 
August  27,  emaciated  and  malaria  stricken. 
The  Ninth  left  Santiago  for  \\  'orcester  on 
August  24.  When  the  ship  arrived  at  Montauk 
Point  it  was  met  by  health  officials  who  de¬ 
clared  the  Ninth  Regiment  was  in  the  worst 
condition  of  any  returning.  So  wretched  was 
the  condition  of  the  Emmet  Guards  that  not  a 
soldier  could  walk  ten  feet  alone. 

As  in  every  war  there  are  countless  tales  of 
sacrifice  and  heroism.  Lieut.  Edmund  N. 
Benchley,  U.  S.  A.,  was  graduated  from  the 
English  hligh  School  in  1894,  and  from  West 
Poi  nt  in  1898.  He  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Regiment 
Infantry.  His  regiment  landed  in  Cuba  in  the 
latter  part  of  June.  The  battle  of  San  Juan 
took  place  July  1.  Several  companies  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment  were  separated  from  the  ad- 
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vance  companies  while  crossing  a  river  under 
heavy  fire  from  artillery.  The  colonel  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment  ordered  Lieutenant  Benchley 
to  re-cross  the  river  with  orders  to  the  company 
commanders  to  advance  their  commands  at 
once.  He  had  partially  completed  this 
dangerous  mission  when  he  was  killed.  Capt. 
L.  W.  V.  Kennon,  Co.  E,  Sixth  Regiment, 
wrote  to  Lieutenant  Benchley’s  father:  “He 
was  cool  and  brave  under  one  of  the  severest 
fires  ever  known  and  he  performed  his  duty 
nobly  and  gallantly.  Had  he  lived  he  would 
have  been  brevctted  for  ‘gallantry  in  action’  ” 
The  terms  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain 'were  signed  at  Paris  in 
December  1898.  Spain  agreed  to  withdraw 
from  Cuba  and  to  cede  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Philippines  raised  a  storm  of 
protest.  The  “Anti-Imperialists,”  led  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Hoar,  saw  in  the  acquisition  of  tropical 
colonies  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  self-government  on  which  our 
Republic  was  founded.  For  better  or  worse  we 
had  begun  a  new  policy  of  expansion  and 
entered  into  the  race  for  colonial  supremacy. 
The  United  States  was  a  world  power. 


CHAPTER  XII 

HISTORY  IN  BRONZE  AND  STONE 

LiiKE  the  lasting  fragrance  of  rose  petals  from 
a  broken  rose  bowl  the  remembrance  of  past 
valor,  bravery,  and  fame  clings  to  our  fair  city. 
Worcester  is  not  unmindful  of  the  sacrifices 
and  labors  of  past  generations!  Monuments 
and  markers  in  no  small  numbers  add  interest 
to  our  streets.  To  quote  the  inscriptions  on 
each  of  these  would  make  monotonous  reading 
but  a  field  trip  to  each  is  quite  worth  while. 

The  earliest  monuments  are  mere  markers 
such  as  the  “milestone”  in  front  of  the  “Oaks”  ; 
and  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Lincoln  Street,  just 
a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  where  the  road 
turns  toward  Boylston,  is  a  large  stone  mark¬ 
ing  the  home  of  the  first  settler  of  Worcester, 
Lieut.  Ephraim  Curtis.  At  the  time  of  the 
Tercentenary  a  number  of  markers  were 
placed  about  the  city  and  one  of  these  also 
marks  the  site  of  the  first  settlement  of  Worces¬ 
ter.  Another  at  Rice  Square,  near  the  corner 
of  Grafton  and  Plantation  Streets,  marks  the 
second  attempted  settlement  of  the  city;  while 
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a  third  near  this  second  one  marks  the  home  of 
Jonas  Rice,  which  was  the  first  permanent 
dwelling  in  Worcester.  At  Billings  Square  is  a 
tercentenary  marker  recalling  the  twelve- 
year-old  Samuel  Lenorson  and  his  experience 
with  the  Indians.  At  Lake  Park  another  tablet 
on  the  Tower  also  gives  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  brave  boy  and  describes  his  adventure. 

At  the  corner  of  Belmont  Street  and  Lake 
Avenue,  a  tercentenary  marker  locates  an 
Indian  village  which  was  eventually  sold  to  the 
white  settlers.  On  Southbridge  Street,  where 
Malvern  Road  joins  it,  another  similar  one 
marks  the  “Indian  Village  Packachoag.”  Op¬ 
posite  the  Worcester  Historical  Society  build¬ 
ing  at  Wheaton  Square  one  of  these  markers 
indicates  the  site  of  the  first  mill  in  the  city — 
that  of  John  Wing  and  built  in  1684.  Still 
another  marker  placed  at  this  time  is  that  at 
Lincoln  Square,  recalling  the  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  settlement  of  this  lonely  region; 
a  duplicate  of  this  one  is  also  to  be  found  at 
Main  and  Stafford  Streets.  All  of  these  ter¬ 
centenary  markers  are  simple  tablets  in  keeping 
with  the  events  thereon  inscribed  and  in 
keeping  with  those  days  of  simple  living. 

On  the  north  side  of  Heywood  Street  an 
inscription  on  a  large  boulder  also  marks  the 
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first  settlement.  Another  boulder  on  Salisbury 
Street  near  Massachusetts  Avenue  bears  an 
inscription  marking  the  birthplace  of  George 
Bancioft;  and  on  the  hill  above  Massachusetts 
Avenue  is  Bancroft  J  ower,  erected  in  memory 
of  George  Bancroft,  the  historian.  On  the  east 
slope  of  Rattlesnake  Hill  is  the  “Deeded 
Rock”  where  Solomon  Parsons  conveyed  his 
land  to  God.  I  he  deed  is  recorded  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  this  great  rock.  A  bronze  star  on  the 
City  Hall  plaza  marks  the  spot  where  Isaiah 
Thomas  lead  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  on  the  step  in  front  of  the  star  is  the 
descriptive  inscription. 

1  lie  site  of  the  first  schoolhouse  in  W  orcester 
is  marked  by  a  tablet  at  the  northern  end  of 
Court  Hill  near  the  Court  House,  and  a  tablet 
inside  the  latter  building  marks  the  county’s 
first  Court  House.  The  second  Court  House  in 
Woicestei  was  built  in  1751.  1  his  house,  known 
as  the  1  rumbull  Mansion,  now  stands  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  in  it  is  the  restored 
court  room.  A  door  leading  into  this  room  bears 
a  descriptive  tablet. 

A  bronze  tablet  on  the  wall  at  Court  Hill 
marks  the  spot  that  General  VV  ashington  passed 
on  his  way  to  take  command  of  the  army  at 
Cambridge;  while  a  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the 
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theatre  located  on  the  northerly  side  of  Elm 
Street,  near  Main  Street,  marks  the  spot  of 
Stearns’  Tavern  where  General  Washington 
was  entertained  while  en  route  to  Cambridge. 
Gen.  Henry  Knox  traveled  from  Ticonderoga 
to  Boston  with  cannon  for  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  a  marker  in  bas-relief  of  Knox  with 
oxen  which  were  used  in  drawing  the  cannon 
also  adorns  Court  Hill. 

A  bronze  tablet  on  the  Bancroft  Hotel 
locates  the  farm  of  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mac- 
carty.  At  the  corner  of  Grove  and  Lexington 
Streets  a  marker  reminds  one  that  he  is  on  the 
site  of  the  Hancock  house  built  by  Thomas 
Henchman,  which -was  later  the  home  of  Levi 
Lincoln,  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Levi  Lincoln,  2nd,  and  John 
Davis,  Governors  of  Massachusetts. 

The  City  Hall  is  itself  a  monument,  for  on 
this  site  stood  the  first  house  of  worship  in 
1719,  known  as  the  Old  South  Meetinghouse. 
Just  north  of  that  until  1898  stood  the  original 
Town  Hall  built  in  1825.  Two  bronze  tablets  on 
the  main  walls  of  the  corridors  of  City  Hall 
describe  the  historic  interest  of  this  site  and 
also  of  the  Common  in  the  rear.  Besides 
tablets  giving  formal  data  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  the  present  City  Hall,  a  tablet 
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placed  there  in  1929  marks  the  event  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republican  party  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  During  the  exercises  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington  there  was  unveiled  on 
the  City  Hall  plaza  a  tablet  commemorating 

the  birth  of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  City  Hall 
stands  a  portrait  statue  of  George  Frisbie 
Hoar,  honoring  the  memory  of  that  great 
lawyer,  scholar,  orator,  and  statesman.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  statue  is  engraved  a  fine 
tribute  to  this  virtuous  servant.  Another  mon¬ 
ument  erected  *  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
Worcester’s  illustrious  sons  is  the  Timothy 
Bigelow  monument  on  the  Common.  This  was 
erected  by  his  great-grandson  in  1861  and 
covers  the  grave  of  Colonel  Bigelow.  It  is  of 
Gothic  design  constructed  of  white  Italian 
marble.  A  short  distance  from  this  monument 
an  oak  tree  was  planted  some  years  ago  also 
honoring  his  memory. 

Elm  Park  covers  the  area  bounded  by  High¬ 
land  Street,  Park  Avenue,  Russell  and  Elm 
Streets.  At  the  easterly  entrance  to  the  park, 
opposite  Cedar  Street,  is  a  bronze  marker 
designating  Elm  Park  as  the  first  purchase  of 
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land  for  a  public  park  in  the  United  States  and 
paying  tribute  to  Edward  Winslow  Lincoln, 
Park  Commissioner,  1870-1898,  who  brought 
about  the  making  of  this  delightful  spot. 

One  of  Worcester’s  residents  of  some  few 
years  ago  desired  the  perpetuation  of  the 
family’s  memory  and  at  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Rogers  she  left  a  fund  with  instructions  in  her 
will  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  that 
end.  After  some  delay,  a  site  at  the  corner  of 
Highland  Street  and  Park  Avenue  in  Elm 
Park,  with  a  lovely  background  of  wooded 
hills,  was  selected  and  the  Rogers-Kennedy 
Memorial,  designed  by  Maurice  Sterne,  was 
built,  at  a  cost- of  3100,000.  It  is  a  sculptural 
work  done  in  bronze  and  Italian  trani  stone, 
thirty  feet  high,  recalling  the  early  settlers. 
Its  dominating  feature  is  a  bronze  group  of 
two  figures — a  man  and  a  woman — thirteen 
feet  high.  Around  the  base  of  the  monument 
sixteen  scenes  with  twenty-four  figures  depict 
the  various  phases  of  the  settlers’  lives,  such  as 
house  building,  boat  building,  harrowing, 
harvesting,  spinning,  dairying,  fishing,  and 
schooling. 

The  remaining  outstanding  monuments  in 
Worcester  pay  tribute  to  the  service  in  war  of 
her  sons  and  daughters.  The  soldier’s  monu- 
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mcnt  erected  in  1874-  on  tlie  Cornmoii  is  sixty- 
five  feet  high  and  is  constructed  of  Westerly 
granite.  Lubke  in  his  u  Idi  story  of  Ait  says  it 
is  one  of  the  three  Civil  War  Memorials  in  the 
United  States  worthy  of  special  attention. 
The  sum  of  350,000  was  raised  partly  by  public 
subscription  and  partly  by  municipal  appro¬ 
priation  to  pay  for  this  monument,  the  ait 
product  of  Randolph  Rogers, a  leading  sculptor 
of  America  at  that  time.  The  inverted  cannons 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  base  were  captuied 

from  the  Confederates. 

The  finest  equestrian  piece  of  sculpture  ever 
carved  by  the  late  Daniel  Chester  I'  rench  is  the 
General  Devens  statue  in  front  of  the  Court 
House.  The  movement  to  erect  this  memoiial 
was  begun  in  1892.  In  1902,  at  the  lequest  of 
Senator  Hoar,  the  General  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Worcester  county  to  contribute 
money  for  its  erection.  The  county  gave 
35000  and  the  City  of  Worcester  37500  and 
with  contributions  of  citizens. the  total  reached 
340,000  which  was  the  cost  of  the  monument. 
The  memorial  statue  is  dedicated  to  “General 
Devens  and  the  Men  of  Worcester  County  in 

the  War  for  the  Union.” 

By  the  side  of  the  State  Armory  is  a  cannon 
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captured  in  the  Spanish  War.  It  was  cast  in 
Seville,  Spain,  in  1798.  Near  the  breech  of  the 
gun  is  an  elaborate  monogram,  surmounted  by 
a  royal  crown;  the  letters  C.A.R.O.  probably 
indicate  Charles  IV  who  was  King  of  Spain  in 
1798.  The  tablet  at  the  base  bears  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  commemorating  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  Another 
memorial  to  the  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the 
Spanish-American  war  is  the  beautiful  statue 
of  a  weary  fighter,  which  was  designed  by  the 
Worcester  sculptor,  Andrew  O’Connor,  and 
which  stands  in  the  triangle  in  front  of  the 
State  Armory.  Although  the  movement  for  the 
erection  of  this  memorial  was  started  in  1910  it 
was  not  until  a  few  days  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War  that  it  was 
dedicated.  Previously  a  bronze  cannon  taken 
from  the  fort  at  Santiago  had  stood  on  the  site. 

Worcester’s  latest  contribution  to  her  sons 
and  daughters  for  their  service  in  war  is  the 
imposing  new  Municipal  Memorial  Auditorium 
at  the  corner  of  Highland  and  Salisbury 
Streets.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is 
32,200,000  and  it  is  the  finest  in  central 
Massachusetts.  It  is  built  of  Indiana  buff 
limestone  with  trimmings  of  polished  granite 
and  the  only  metal  on  the  exterior  of  the 
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building,  besides  the  nine  bronze  doors,  is  the 
tops  of  the  four  light  standards  which  are 
placed  between  the  doors  of  the  front  entrance 
and  on  either  side.  These  are  of  bronze.  The 
auditorium  includes  a  large  and  small  hall 
which  can  be  combined  to  seat  4-, 700  people. 
This  sizable  room  fills  a  long-felt  need  in  the 
city.  I  he  building  fronts  on  Salisbury  Street 
and  the  Highland  Street  and  Institute  Road 
sides  have  an  automobile  entrance  and  drive¬ 
way  going  straight  through  the  building  to 
regulate  tiafhc.  With  elaborate  exercises  in 
September  1933,  this  building  of  classic  sim¬ 
plicity  was  dedicated  1  o  honor  the  service 
m  war  of  her  sons  and  daughters  and  to  nourish 
m  peace  then  spirit  of  sacrifice  a  grateful  city 
erected  this  building  mcmxxxii.” 

I  his  chapter  cannot  be  concluded  without  a 
reference  to  the  Worcester  Historical  Society 
building  at  Armory  Square,  for  here  are 
exhibited  relics  of  untold  value  which  enable 
one  to  follow  the  progress  of  our  city  from  its 
earliest  settlement  to  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

WORCESTER  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

TP  HE  U  nderlying  causes  of  the  World  War 
may  be  found  in  the  intense  nationalism,  com¬ 
mercial  wars,  and  boundary  disputes  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  for  over  a  century.  So  bitter 
were  these  quarrels  that  Europe  became  an 
armed  camp.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  were  allied  against  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy.  Only  a  spark  was  needed  to  ignite 

the  tinder  box  of  Europe. 

The  murder  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  by  a  Serbian  student  in  the  Bosnian 
city  of  Sarajevo  on  June  28,  1914,  was  the 
spark  which  started  the  most  terrible  war  in 
history.  Austria  insisted  that  the  plot  on  the 
Archduke’s  life  had  been  planned  by  Serbian 
officials  and  demanded  that  the  murderer  be 
punished  and  all  Serbian  political  societies  sup¬ 
pressed.  Although  Serbia  agreed  to  most  of 
these  demands,  Austria  was  not  satisfied  and 
Germany  had  rallied  to  the  cause.  Events 
moved  rapidly.  On  July  28,  1914,  Austria 
mobilized  her  troops,  and  two  days  latei 
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Russia  followed  the  example  of  Austria.  On 
August  3,  1914,  Germany  declared  war  on 
France,  and  immediately  invaded  Belgium. 
This  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty  forced  Great 
Britain  to  take  up  arms,  and  during  the  fateful 
days  of  August  1914,  one  great  nation  after 
another  was  drawn  into  the  conflict. 

The  United  States  had  no  part  in  the 
quarrels  of  Europe.  We  wrere  a  peace-loving 
people.  For  over  a  hundred  years  we  had 
followed  the  advice  of  Washington  to  stay  on 
our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic.  President  Wilson 
issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  and  for 
more  than  two  years  we  held  ourselves  aloof 
from  the  struggle.  However,  step  by  step,  we 
were  drawn  into  the  war.  On  May  7,  1915,  a 
German  submarine  blew  up  the  Lusitania  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland  with  the  loss  of  over  a 
hundred  American  lives.  German  and  Austrian 
agents  set  fire  to  our  factories,  incited  strikes, 
and  destroyed  munition  plants.  On  March  24, 
1916,  a  number  of  Americans  lost  their  lives 
when  the  French  channel  steamer  Sussex  was 
torpedoed.  President  Wilson’s  protest  against 
this  outrage  had  no  effect.  The  German 
government  attempted  to  secure  the  aid  of 
Mexico  and  Japan  against  the  United  States 
and  had  the  effrontery  to  promise  the  former 
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countries  the  “lost  provinces”  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  as  a  reward. 

Finally,  the  patience  of  the  American  people 
was  exhausted.  On  April  2,  1917,  President 
Wilson  delivered  the  most  momentous  address 
ever  read  to  Congress.  “The  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  democracy  .  .  .  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  lead  this  great  and  peaceful  nation 
into  war,”  he  said.  On  April  6,  1917,  for  the 
first  time  in  over  a  century  the  United  States 
was  at  war  with  a  great  power. 

The  call  to  arms  was  answered  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  units  in  the  famous  26th  Division  made  up 
wholly  of  New  England  troops:  Company  G, 
101-st  Infantry,  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas 
F.  Foley;  Company  A,  104th  Infantry,  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  John  A.  Parker;  Company 
C,  104th  Infantry,  led  by  Capt.  William 
Stevenson;  Company  H,  104th  Infantry, under 
the  leadership  of  Capt.  Eugene  Burr.  Battery 
E  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Arthur  P. 
Trombley.  Battery  B  was  commanded  by 
Capt.  Milton  Playnes  and  later  by  Capt. 
Lawrence  Page.  Battery  E  was  under  various 
officers  overseas,  including  Maj.  Frank  Cava¬ 
naugh  and  Capt.  George  W.  Jones. 

The  “Yankee  Division,”  as  the  26th  is  more 
familiarly  called,  made  a  splendid  reputation 
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during  the  war.  From  Neufchateau,  where  the 
division  trained,  to  the  Meuse-Argonne,  the 
Yankee  Division  consecrated  the  soil  of 
France.  It  was  the  first  complete  division  of 
the  National  Guard  to  land  in  France,  the  first 
division  to  meet  the  Germans  in  any  fighting 
of  moment,  and  was  the  first  division  to  have 
the  flag  of  one  of  its  units  decorated  by  the 
French.  It  fought  in  every  major  engagement 
from  the  time  the  Germans  began  their  third 
drive  on  Paris  to  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive. 

In  the  early  days  of  September  1917,  the 
Worcester  units  sailed  from  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  and  landed  in  France,  September  21. 
The  Yankee  Division  was  seasoned  at  Neuf¬ 
chateau,  near  the  Swiss  border,  remaining  until 
February  6,  1918,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  sector,  northeast  of 
Pans.  In  this  land  of  desolation,  during  long, 
weary  nights,  the  soldiers  of  the  Yankee 
Division  staied  across  the  bleak,  shell-torn 
ground.  As  the  hours  slowly  passed,  the  tree 
stumps,  posts,  and  battle-formed  mounds 
began  to  assume  fantastic  shapes,  imaginative 
creations  of  troubled  minds  and  homesick 
hearts. 

Night  after  night  raiding  parties  were  sent 
out,  but  nothing  of  moment  occurred  until 
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February  27,  1918.  On  that  night  the  German 
artillery  was  more  than  usually  active.  Com¬ 
pany  G,  101st  Infantry,  was  preparing  to 
attack.  Corp.  Flomer  J.  Wheaton  was  passing 
out  hand  grenades  to  his  squad  when  he 
dropped  one  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
explode  in  five  seconds.  Feeling  his  way  in  the 
darkness  he  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  in  the 
ensuing  explosion  his  body  was  torn  to  pieces. 
Thus  he  saved  the  lives  of  eight  members  of  his 
squad.  Thermopylae  can  offer  no  greater  tale  of 
heroism  than  the  sacrifice  of  this  unsung  hero. 
This  deed  inspired  a  Worcester  teacher  to  write 
these  lines: 

Go  not  to  Thermopylae 
And  lands  so  far  away, 

To  learn  of  deeds  and  heroes  great 
Whose  names  will  live  alway. 

For  Worcester  has  a  history 
That  fills  our  hearts  with  pride 
Of  men  who  served  their  country  well 
And  for  its  honor  died. 

Their  lives  will  teach  us  how  tQ  live 
And  how  to  give  as  well 
So  that  our  deeds  in  turn  will  help 
Our  Country’s  fame  to  swell. 

Corporal  Wheaton  was  awarded,  posthu¬ 
mously,  the  distinguished  service  cross,  for 
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the  heroic  deed  which  cost  him  his  life.  The 
citation,  which  was  sent  to  his  nearest  relative, 
reads:  “Corp.  Homer  J.  Wheaton  was  killed 
February  27,  191S,  while  endeavoring  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  lives  of  his  comrades,  and  I  have 
awarded  him,  posthumously,  the  distinguished 
service  cross.”  This  was  the  first  award  of  the 
Pershing  distinguished  service  cross  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force. 

On  March  19,  1918,  the  Yankee  Division 
was  ordered  out  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
sector,  but  just  as  it  was  ready  to  leave,  the 
Germans  began  to  drop  shells  over  the  back 
area.  1  he  preliminary  bombardment  to  the 
gigantic  drive  of  March  21,  1918,  had  begun. 
The  Yankee  Division  was  ordered  to  the  Toul 
sector,  and  there  the  terrible  battle  of  Apre- 
mont  occurred.  Lieut.  Henry  R.  Knight  of 
Company  LI,  104th  Infantry,  was  killed, 
April  12,  1918.  The  Germans  attacked  with 
their  shock  troops.  Hand  to  hand  they  fought. 

1  he  French  on  the  left  were  forced  to  retire, 
leaving  the  flank  of  the  104th  exposed! 
Lieutenant  Knight’s  platoon,  outnumbered 
two  to  one,  was  surrounded  while  bursting 
grenades  poured  death  into  the  group.  He 
emptied  his  pistol,  and,  although  badly 
wounded,  using  a  German  rifle  as  a  club, 
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fought  until  a  grenade  exploded  at  his  feet, 
killing  American  and  German  alike. 

During  the  early  days  of  June  1918,  the 
104th  Infantry  was  encamped  at  Royaumiex, 
a  town  never  before  shelled  by  the  Germans. 
Sunday,  June  16,  was  a  beautiful  day.  A 
group  of  Worcester  boys  was  playing  baseball 
when,  without  warning,  a  German  shell 
dropped  between  first  and  second  base.  Chap¬ 
lain  Walton  S.  Danker  of  the  104th,  who  was 
walking  toward  the  little  church  to  begin 
divine  service,  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
death  of  Chaplain  Danker  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  104th  Infantry. 

Relieved  from  duty  late  in  June,  the  Yankee 
Division  looked  forward  to  a  rest.  Plans  were 
changed,  however,  and  this  gallant  division 
was  headed  toward  Chateau  Thierry  to  relieve 
the  2nd  Division.  During  the  next  three  weeks, 
the  Yankee  Division  wrote  some  of  the  most 
glorious  pages  in  the  fighting  history  of  New 
England.  On  July  18,  1918,  the  Aisne-Marne 
offensive  began.  Torcy,  the  first  objective,  was 
captured.  Two  days  later  A  and  C  Companies 
went  into  action.  Epieds,  Death  Valley,  and 
Trugny  were  captured.  At  Trugny,  Maj. 
Thomas  F.  Foley  led  his  battalion  into  what 
seemed  certain  death.  Flere  he  was  gassed  and 
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wounded  and  for  gallantry  under  fire  was 
awarded  the  distinguished  service  cross. 

T.  hen  came  St.  Afilnel,  located  at  the  apex 
of  a  deep  wedge  driven  into  the  French  lines. 
It  was  planned  that  the  Yankee  Division  and 
the  2nd  Division  should  start  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  wedge  and  meet  in  the  center  on 
September  13,  1918.  During  this  battle,  two  of 
Worcester’s  finest  young  men  were  killed. 
Capt.  Willaid  Smith  was  one  and  his  citation 
reads:  Capt.  Willard  Smith,  deceased  9th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
near  Remanauville,  France,  September  12, 
1918.  Captain  Smith  was  killed  while  assisting 
in  maintaining  liaison  between  the  troops 
advancing  on  the  open  ground  to  the  west  of 
Bois  du  Tom  and  those  m  the  woods.  It  was 
due  to  Captain  Smith’s  fearless  example  while 
leading  his  men  that  the  line  was  held  intact 
at  this  point.  ”  ' 

During  the  St.  Mihiel  drive,  Capt.  Ralph  E. 
Donnelly  was  in  command  of  Company  H,  101st 
Infantry,  when  the  men  on  their  march  were 
checked  by  a  machine-gun  nest.  Knowing  that 
the  machine  gunners  must  be  located  before  his 
men  could  advance,  Captain  Donnelly  mounted 
the  parapet  and  drew  the  deadly  machine  gun 
flic.  Aftei  the  armistice  was  signed  the  French 
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government  awarded  him,  posthumously,  the 
war  cross.  The  citation  follows: 

“A  brave  officer  and  splendid  leader.  On  the 
morning  of  September  13,  1918,  while  leading 
his  men  in  an  attack  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Iranchee  de 
Calonne,  Captain  Donnelly  received  mortal 
injuries,  which  later  resulted  in  his  death. 
One  of  the  most  fearless  officers  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  as  proven  by  fearlessness  in  all 
actions  in  which  the  101st  Infantry  was 
engaged.” 

On  September  26,  1918,  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive  began  east  and  west  of  the  Meuse 
River.  The  Yankee,  29th,  and  79th  Divisions 
were  ordered  east  of  the  Meuse.  T  hen  fol¬ 
lowed  the  terrible  days  in  Death  Valley,  over¬ 
looked  by  the  hills  of  Bois  d’Ormont,  Bois  de 
Belleu,  Etrayes  Woods,  and  Haumont.  At 
Haumont,  October  16,  the  soldiers  of  Com¬ 
pany  A,  104th  Infantry  faced  a  frightful 
machine-gun  fire.  Led  by  twenty-six  French 
tanks,  the  soldiers  went  “over  the  top.”  Sud¬ 
denly  the  tanks  were  blown  up  by  ground 
mines,  leaving  Company  A  unprotected  and 
soon  the  dead  and  wounded  covered  the 
ground  like  a  carpet  of  khaki.  There  was  no 
rest.  October  23  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
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battles  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Belleu 
Woods.  On  November  7,  1918,  the  Yankee 
Division  went  into  action  for  the  heights 
of  the  Meuse,  and  while  engaged  in  this  battle 
the  armistice  was  signed,  November  11,  1918. 

That  the  work  of  the  artillery  is  less  spectac¬ 
ular  than  that  of  the  infantry  explains  the  fact 
that  there  are  not  so  many  stories  of  heroism 
connected  with  this  important  division  of  the 
army.  The  advance  of  the  infantry  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  work  of  the 
gunners,  who,  drenched  with  deadly  gases  and 
sprayed  with  shrapnel,  remained  at  their  posts 
often  for  thirty  hours  at  a  stretch.  At  the 
battle  of  Nivray-Marvoism  on  June  16,  1918, 
three  thousand  German  shock  troops  attacked 
the  Yankee  Division,  keeping  the  artillery  in 
action  for  thirty  consecutive  hours.  Battery  E 
suffered  far  more  heavily  than  the  Worcester 
infantry  units. 

While  we  have  described  the  record  of  the 
26th  Division  to  which  the  Worcester  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  National  Guard  were  attached,  we 
must  not  forget  that  Worcester  soldiers  fought 
in  nearly  every  division  of  the  American  Army, 
especially  the  76th  Division.  Worcester  men, 
numbering  12,500,  served  in  the  army  and 
navy. 
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With  pride  we  remember  also  the  men  who 
served  in  the  nation’s  navy.  One  of  Worcester’s 
heroes  lies  buried  fathoms  deep  in  the  hull  of 
the  Lake  Moor ,  torpedoed  April  11,  1918.  A 
German  torpedo,  smashing  through  the  steer¬ 
ing  machinery,  broke  the  steam  pipes,  and  the 
scalding  steam  filled  the  engine  room  killing 
all  the  fire-room  staff.  On  deck  the  boatswains 
were  piping,  “Life  boats  away.”  But  the 
engines  under  full  head  turned  the  vessel  in 
circles.  Lifeboats  could  not  be  launched  except 
by  stopping  the  ship.  An  officer  called  for  a 
volunteer  to  go  down  into  the  engine  room  and 
shut  off  the  steam.  Men  who  would  willingly 
face  a  hail  of  bullets  shrank  from  live  steam. 
Then  “Jimmie”  McGourty  called,  “I’ll  try, 
sir,”  and  wrapping  his  heavy  pea  jacket 
around  his  head,  backed  down  the  compan¬ 
ion  ladder.  A  slackening  of  the  headway  of 
the  ship  and  then  a  dead  stop  told  that 
Machinist  McGourty  had  shut  off  the  emer¬ 
gency  valve.  For  an  hour  or  more  the  life¬ 
boats  circled  the  doomed  vessel  while  captain 
and  crew  stood  with  bared  heads  while  wind 
and  wave  sang  the  “De  Profundis”  of  James  A. 
McGourty,  Chief  Machinist. 

The  thrilling  story  of  McGourty  reminds  us 
of  what  Scott  has  written: 
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Soldier,  rest!  Thy  warfare  o’er 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 

Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

On  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  Worcester 
soldiers  played  the  game  and  played  it  well. 
Lieut.  Warren  T.  Hobbs,  a  student  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  and  great  athlete,  emblazoned 
his  name  in  the  list  of  heroes  of  the  air  when  he 
was  shot  down  while  flying  above  the  German 
lines,  June  26,  1918.  He  was  the  first  Worcester 
aviator  to  give  his  life  in  the  air  service. 

While  soldiers  and  sailors  were  driving  the 
Germans  from  France  and  the  sea,  doctors  and 
nurses  cared  for  the  millions  of  wounded. 
Many  Worcester  doctors  served  in  French  and 
English  base  hospitals.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1914,  Maj.  Floward  W.  Beal  abandoned 
a  lucrative  piactice  to  join  the  Red  Cross 
unit  sailing  for  France.  Later  he  returned  and 
opened  a  recruiting  tent  on  the  Common  for 
the  enlistment  in  the  United  States  Medical 
Corps.  When  this  duty  was  finished,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Fiance  and  on  August  8,  1918,  while 
standing  in  front  of  his  tent  near  Montdidier, 
was  mortally  wounded.  News  of  his  death 
caused  profound  sorrow  in  Worcester. 
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Three  hundred  and  nine  Worcester  soldiers 
consecrated  the  soil  of  France.  Twenty-six 

were  lost  from  the  navy. 

Among  the  Worcester  soldiers  who  received 
high  praise  for  their  soldierly  qualities  was 
Col.  John  F.  J.  Herbert,  who  after  a  long  mili¬ 
tary  record  was  commissioned  Colonel  on 
February  22,  1918,  serving  with  distinction  at 
Chemin  des  Dames,  Apremont,  Chateau 
Thierry,  St.  Alihiel,  and  the  Aleuse.  Colonel 
Herbert  was  the  ranking  Worcester  officer  m 
combat  divisions.  The  distinguished  service 
cross  was  awarded  to  several  Worcester  soldiers 
in  the  World  War. 

While  men  risked  life  and  limb  on  the  battle¬ 
fields,  citizens  at  home  gave  liberally  of  their 
all  to  “carry  on.”  They  furnished  the  power 
“behind  the  guns,55  and  while  there  was  no  ieal 
danger  attached  to  this  service,  it  entailed 
much  discomfort  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  donors. 

Worcester  raised  the  stupendous  sum  of 
#120,000,000,  almost  as  much 'as  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Liberty 
Loan  Committee  of  New  England  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  name  certain  vessels  to  be  used  in 
war  service  for  communities  that  made  an 
unusual  record  in  raising  the  fighting  Fourth 
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Liberty  Loan.  In  one  day  Worcester  oversub¬ 
scribed  its  quota  of  315,000, 000  and  in  honor  of 
this  achievement  the  New  England  Committee 
named  one  of  the  new  vessels  Worcester .  The 
public  school  children  contributed  3257.00  in 
pennies  to  buy  a  bell  for  the  new  vessel. 

Modern  wars  are  not  fought  by  military 
forces  alone;  the  whole  civilian  population  is 
engaged.  Ten  thousand  patriotic  Worcester 
women  were  engaged  in  Red  Cross  work. 
During  the  war,  at  their  headquarters  in  the 
Salisbury  mansion,  nearly  1,700,000  knitted 
articles,  surgical  dressings,  and  hospital  sup¬ 
plies  were  made.  Fuel  was  so  scarce  that  for 
some  weeks  during  the  winter  of  1918  the 
public  schools  were  closed. 

Very  early  the  school  children  of  Worcester 
made  their  slogan,  “save,”  and  expressed  their 
love  of  country  in  all  phases  of  war  conserva¬ 
tion,  from  observance  of  the  gospel  of  “clean 
plates”  to  a  garnering  of  pennies  that  resulted 
in  establishing  a  Thrift  Stamp  record.  The 
children  of  the  public  schools  invested  no  less 
than  3167,373  in  Thrift  and  W  ar  Stamps  and 
gave  323,893  for  war  relief.  During  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  under  the  guidance  of  the  school 
department,  seventy  acres  of  land  were  culti¬ 
vated  with  an  estimated  value  of  317,774; 
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and  much  attention  was  given  to  the  teaching 
of  canning,  preserving,  and  drying  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  What  may  be  termed  strictly 
war  activities  of  the  schools  are  incorporated 
in  the  record  of  Junior  Red  Cross  Auxiliaries, 
hospital  and  Red  Cross  supplies  numbering 
in  all  28,443  articles. 

The  war  record  of  the  parochial  schools  was 
equally  creditable.  Junior  Red  Cross  Auxili¬ 
aries  were  formed  in  practically  all  parishes 
having  parochial  schools,  and  a  large  number 
of  articles  were  made  by  tiny,  nimble  lingers. 
Besides  many  boxes  sent  overseas  for  the  Yule- 
tide  season,  the  children  did  considerable  work 
in  the  “Tag  Day”  observances  for  the  various 
war  movements.  They  invested  348,223  in 
Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps  and 
raised  33,971  for  the  Victory  Fund  of  the 
United  War  Work  effort. 

While  the  public  and  parochial  schools  were 
hard  at  work  doing  their  bit,  the  private 
schools  and  colleges,  which  have  so  large  a  part 
in  the  city’s  activities,  were  shouldering  their 
share  of  responsibility.  From  Holy  Cross 
College,  4S0  students  and  alumni  were  enlisted, 
while  400  of  the  students  in  the  school  in  April 
1917,  went  out  for  duty  on  farms  and  in  the 
shipyards.  Sixty-three  students  went  to  Platts- 
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burg  to  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps 
units.  The  service  flag  of  Holy  Cross  College, 
which  does  not  include  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  shows  more  than  700  blue 
stars  and  twenty-two  gold  stars.  Three  of  her 
chaplains  died  in  service. 

The  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  con¬ 
ducted  an  S.A.T.C.  camp  on  its  campus,  using 
fraternity  houses  for  barracks  and  the  gym¬ 
nasium  as  a  mess  hall.  Thirty-seven  men  went 
to  Plattsburg  in  the  summer  of  1918  and  lists 
kept  as  nearly  complete  as  possible  show  about 
six  hundred  of  the  alumni  and  students, 
exclusive  of  the  S.A.T.C.,  actually  in  service 
in  the  army  and  navy  up  to  November  1918. 
Of  these,  at  least  fifty  per  cent  were  com¬ 
missioned  officers.  With  one  hundred  former 
students  in  the  service  of  the  railroads,  nearly 
as  many  employed  in  one  capacity  or  another 
by  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies, 
others  distributed  among  the  mechanical, 
civil,  and  chemical  engineering  industries 
throughout  the  country,  it  was  the  exceptional 
Tech  man  whose  energies  were  not  pressed  into 
war  channels  during  the  struggle.  Washburn 
Shops,  with  their  excellent  equipment,  were 
engaged  in  research  work  for  the  Government, 
much  of  which  was  of  a  secret  nature. 
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Clark  College’s  Ambulance  unit  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  spring  of  1917  and  equipped  by 
popular  subscription.  It  gave  such  an  excellent 
account  of  itself  that  the  war’s  end  found  it 
possessed  no  less  than  two  distinguished 
service  crosses  from  the  United  States,  three 
French  war  crosses  and  one  Italian  war 
cross.  The  only  casualty  was  Charles  R. 
Livermore,  class  of  1917,  who  was  killed  in 
action  on  the  French  front  the  last  of  April 
1918.  Recital  of  the  deeds  of  the  ambulance 
unit,  however  notable,  does  not  represent  the 
entire  man  power  contribution  of  Clark 
College.  Practically  every  department  of 
the  service  knew  Clark  representation.  The 
S.A.T.C.  of  the  college  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  organized.  The  Honor  Roll  of  men  in  the 
service  totals  well  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  and  their  contribution  to  the 
cause  as  well  as  the  earnest  endeavor  of 
the  S.A.T.C.  unite  in  furnishing  a  page  to 
the  history  of  Clark  College  of  which  the 
institution  may  well  be  proud. 

Two  of  the  faculty  of  Assumption  College 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Rev.  Calixte 
Bouillon  and  Brother  Girard  Bourdin  were 
killed  in  action  on  the  fields  of  the  same  France 
that  gave  them  birth. 
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The  war  story  of  Worcester  Academy  is  one 
of  unstinted  service.  Not  only  during  the 
months  of  the  war  was  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
rampant  but  over  there”  and  uover  here”  the 
alumni  were  attached  to  every  branch  of  the 
service.  Two  hundred  and  forty-four  grad¬ 
uates  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  non¬ 
graduates  sei  ved  m  the  war  and  those  seeing 
service  overseas  numbered  three  hundred  and 
nine.  Commissions  were  received  by  two 
hundied  and  forty-eight  and  twenty-seven 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

die  Red  Cioss  Auxiliary  of  the  Worcester 
State  Normal  School  was  made  self-supporting 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  and,  in  addition, 
the  students  found  ways  and  means  of  answer¬ 
ing  many  appeals  for  assistance.  Large 
amounts  of  material  for  sewing  and  knitting 
were  pui  chased  and  made  into  serviceable 
articles  by  the  students. 

On  November  11,  1918,  at  2.50  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  a  fire  whistle  pierced  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  announcing  to  the  citizens  of 
Worcester  that  the  war  was  ended.  Church 
bells  and  factoiy  whistles  took  up  the  refrain, 
waking  heavy  sleepers.  Pandemonium  broke 
loose.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  60,000  people 
were  packed  tightly  around  the  City  Hall 
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singing,  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  “Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning,”  “Over  There,”  and 
many  other  war  songs.  War  Mayor  Pehr  G. 
Holmes  appeared  above  the  crowd  on  the 
balcony  of  City,  Hall  and,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  emotion,  said:  “The  city  is  yours.  This 
is  a  most  memorable  day,  a  day  which  is  yours 
in  all  the  sacred  ties  of  your  noble  heritage.  .  .  ” 
And  it  was.  The  crowds  were  delirious  with 
joy.  At  half  past  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  great  parade,  hastily  arranged,  started  from 
Lincoln  Square,  witnessed  by  100,000  people. 
Two  hours  were  consumed  by  the  parading 
hosts  in  passing  a  given  point.  In  the  midst  of 
the  rejoicing  came-a  last  crushing  blow  as  the 
news  was  received  of  the  death  of  Chaplain 
William  F.  Davitt,  killed  in  the  Argonne.  On 
the  morning  of  the  armistice,  near  eleven 
o’clock,  Chaplain  Davitt  climbed  a  tree  and 
unfurled  an  American  flag  to  the  breeze. 
After  descending,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
saluting  the  flag,  he  was  struck  and  killed  by 
a  high  explosive  shell. 
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World  War  Memorial 

Dedicated  to  those  Worcester  men  who  died  in  the  World  War. 
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MODERN  WORCESTER 

Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst  was  a  soldier  of  the 
king  with  a  soldier’s  eye  for  topography. 
When  encamped  on  the  Harvard  Street  ridge 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  he  wrote 
in  his  diary:  “the  town  is  in  a  very  pretty 
situation,  finely  watered,  the  improvements 
very  great,  the  houses  all  built  of  wood,  but 
this  will  probably  change  and  I  imagine  in  one 
hundred  years  the  country  will  want  wood.” 
This  impression  was  repeated  by  1  imothy 
Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College  about  1810, 
when  he  wrote,  “few  towns  in  New  England 
exhibit  so  uniform  an  appearance  of  neatness 
and  taste.”  Charles  Dickens,  in  1842,  also 
found  it  “a  pretty  New  England  town.” 
Today  the  surrounding  country  still  remains 
much  the  same  as  in  those  early  days,  but 
the  increase  in  population  has  been  too  rapid 
for  long  range  planning  and  the  heart  of  the 
city  became  crowded;  business  houses  en¬ 
croached  on  lovely  old  residences,  and  the 
slopes  of  Harvard  Street  ridge,  which  with 
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better  planning  might  have  become  an  Acrop¬ 
olis  with  splendid  public  edifices,  are  disfigured 
with  commercial  buildings.  The  area  of 
Worcester  is  approximately  25,000  acres, 
but  nine-tenths  of  the  population  is  crowded 
into  one-tenth  of  the  area,  or  into  2500  acres. 
In  the  course  of  one  lifetime  the  population 
increased  from  25,000  to  nearly  200,000.  This 
rapid  growth  has  been  further  complicated  by 
the  influx  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  born 
who  today  comprise  one-fourth  the  population 
of  the  city. 

The  following  chart,  prepared  from  the 
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Federal  census  of  1930,  shows  the  foreign-born 
nationalities  now  living  in  Worcester. 

Although  the  beauty  of  the  center  of  the 
city  was  to  some  extent  sacrificed  by  the  rapid 
increase  in  population,  public-spirited  citizens 
and  able  park  commissioners  did  bear  in  mind 
the  need  for  keeping  in  reserve  land  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  for  preserving  some  of  the  city’s 
natural  beauty.  So,  in  keeping  with  the  early 
mind  of  those  who  set  apart  the  Common, 
about  eleven  hundred  acres  of  land  are  laid  out 
in  parks  and  ninety  acres  for  public  play¬ 
grounds,  including  bathing  beaches  and  play¬ 
grounds  where,  in  summer,  little  ones  enjoy 
supervised  play.  Where  possible,  as  in  Elm 
Park  and  Green  Hill  Park,  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  location  has  been  maintained  and  sug¬ 
gests  the  original,  natural  attractiveness  of 
early  Worcester. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
town,  the  first  school  was  opened  in  the  home 
of  Jonas  Rice  on  Sagatabscot  Hill.  In  173 1,  the 
town  was  divided  into  four  districts  and  the 
Selectmen  were  instructed  to  “provide  a  suit¬ 
able  number  of  school  dames,  not  exceeding 
five,  for  the  teaching  of  small  children  to  read, 
to  be  placed  in  the  several  parts  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  and  these  gentlewomen  to  be 
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paid  such  sums,  by  the  head,  as  they  may 
agree.”  Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  great 
educational  center. 

Until  1824,  the  schools  were  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  In  that  year,  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  towns  of  the  state 
to  use  the  steady  support  of  taxes  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  schools.  But  for  many  years 
Worcester  was  unlike  most  other  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  method  of  providing  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools.  By  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature,  January  27,  1824,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Center  District  were 
authorized  to  raise  money  in  addition  to  the 
funds  raised  by  the  town  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  which  extended  one  and  one-half 
miles  in  each  direction  from  Lincoln  Square. 
1  he  schools  of  the  Center  District  were,  there¬ 
fore,  supported  by  private  funds  and  public 
taxes.  They  were  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Overseers  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district. 
The  town  School  Committee  had  control  of  the 
outlying  districts  only.  Thus  Worcester  had 
two  systems  of  schools,  one  of  which  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  system  of  private  schools,  partially 
supported  by  public  money  and  controlled  by 
its  own  Board  of  Education. 
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There  was  constant  friction  over  this  system. 
The  Center  District,  satisfied  with  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  own  schools,  was  not  anxious  to 
increase  the  general  town  appropriation  for 
education.  The  outlying  districts  suffered, 
so  that  for  many  years  Worcester  stood  low 
among  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
per  capita  cost  of  public  education.  This  dual 
system,  however,  came  to  an  end  when  the 
town  was  incorporated. 

During  the  year  1851  “the  fine,  new, 
commodious  schoolhouse  on  Ash  Street  was 
occupied  for  the  first  time,  and  in  this  school- 
house  the  experiment  of  associating  the  sexes 
together  in  one  of  the  primary  schools  was 
first  instituted.” 

The  first  high  school  building  was  erected  on 
Walnut  Street  in  1845.  So  proud  was  the 
School  Committee  of  this  schoolhouse  that  it 
made  twenty-eight  visits  during  the  school 
year.  Mr.  Elbridge  Smith,  the  principal, 
compelled  the  boys  to  remove  their  boots  and 
put  on  slippers  before  going  upstairs.  The 
School  Committee  records  tell  that  for  a  whole 
year  not  a  spot  nor  scratch  defaced  the  school- 
house.  The  boys  and  girls,  themselves,  were  so 
proud  that  they  waxed  the  desk  tops  and 
sandpapered  the  floors  several  times  a  year. 
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By  1870,  this  building  proved  inadequate,  and 
it  was  moved  across  the  street,  so  that  a  larger 
school  might  be  erected  on  the  original  site. 
In  1871,  this  building  was  completed  and 
was  known  as  the  Worcester  High  School  and 
later  as  the  Classical  High  School.  In  1892  the 
need  for  still  greater  high  school  accommoda¬ 
tion  was  felt  and  the  English  High  School,  now 
known  as  the  Classical  High  School,  on  Irving 
Street,  was  built.  The  rapidly  growing  city 
taxed  the  resources  of  the  school  department 
and  in  1901  a  high  school  was  built  on  Richards 
Street,  known  as  the  South  High  School.  In 
1931  an  addition,  including  one  of  the  finest 
high  school  gymnasiums  in  the  country,  was 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  more  than  2500,000. 
When  still  further  need  was  felt,  the  Salisbury 
Street  Grammar  School,  built  in  1889,  was 
made  into  a  high  school  known  as  the  North 
High  School,  and  in  1915  additions  and  re¬ 
modeling  were  completed  which  really  made 
this  old  building  into  an  entirely  new  one.  Of 
the  original  grammar  ■  school,  only  the  part 
nearer  Lincoln  Square  was  retained. 

In  June  1913,  the  School  Committee  voted 
to  use  the  Classical  High  School  on  Walnut 
Street  for  commercial  instruction  only.  Subse¬ 
quently  two  large  additions  have  been  built. 
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In  1933,  the  High  School  of  Commerce  had 
an  enrollment  of  3600  pupils.  I  hese  four  high 
schools  prepared  five  hundred  students  for 
thirty  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  1932, 
and  granted  eleven  hundred  seventy-four 
diplomas.  When  the  first  high  school  was 
built  in  1845,  there  were  thirty-two  school- 
houses,  seventy  teachers  and  3000  pupils.  In 
1933,  there  are  sixty-six  schoolhouses,  1,246 
teachers,  37,544  pupils. 

Medical  inspection  in  the  schools  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1906.  In  1911  the  first  school  nurse 
was  appointed,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
change  from  a  nine-year  elementary  course  to 
an  eight-year  course  was  made.  The  first  school 
in  the  United  States  for  adult  women  was 
opened  in  1912  at  the  Ledge  Street  School  in 
this  city,  under  the  direction  of  Principal 
Thomas  F.  O’Flynn. 

As  far  back  as  1888,  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  College  voiced  the  conviction  that  the 
nine-grade  period  of  elementary  instruction 
was  too  long.  In  1913,  a  committee  on  the 
reorganization  of  secondary  education  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  issued  this  statement:  “We,  therefore, 
recommend  a  reorganization  of  the  school 
systems  whereby  the  first  six  years  shall  be 
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devoted  to  elementary  education  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  approximately  six 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  six  years  to  be 
devoted  to  secondary  education  may  well 


Providence  Street  Junior  High  School 


be  divided  into  two  periods  which  may  be 
designated  as  the  junior  and  senior  periods.  In 
the  junior  period  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  attempt  to  help  the  pupil  explore  his  own 
aptitude  and  to  make  at  least  provisional 
choice  of  the  kinds  of  work  to  which  he  will 
devote  himself.  In  the  senior  period  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  training  in  the  fields  thus 
chosen.” 

The  junior  high  school  movement  is  the 
fourth  consecutive  stage  of  the  evolution  of 
secondary  education  in  America.  The  first 
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stage  was  the  Latin  grammar  school;  the 
second,  the  co-educational  academy;  the  third, 
the  public  high  school;  and  the  fourth,  the 
junior  high  school.  The  first  junior  high  school 
in  the  United  States  was  established  in  1909, 
and  in  1924  Worcester  completed  its  first 
junior  high  school  on  Grafton  Street.  In  1931, 
a  second  junior  high  school  was  built  on 


Providence  Street. 

Worcester  is  particularly  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  afford  supplementary  education  m  the 
fine  arts.  The  Art  Museum,  with  its  fine  new 
addition,  ranks  high  in  the  art  circles  of  the 
world,  and,  besides  its  own  rich  collection,  fre¬ 
quently  offers  for  study  and  inspection  art 
treasures  borrowed  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Lectures  by  eminent  artists  and  art  critics  are 
open  to  all  interested.  Connected  with  the 
Museum  is  the  Art  School  with  its  splendid 
faculty  and  fine  equipment  offering  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  study  and  training  along  these  lines. 

Worcester  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
music  center  and  the  world’s  finest  musicians 
are  brought  here.  A  reflection  of  this  particular 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  is  found  in  the  splendid 
choral  and  orchestral  work  recently  developed 
in  both  high  and  grammar  schools  of  the  city. 
For  two  years  the  high  school  glee  clubs  have 
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been  a  part  of  the  very  famous  Worcester 
Music  Festival. 

Worcester  is  known  abroad  because  it  is  the 
seat  of  Clark  University,  the  Art  Museum,  and 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society  is  a  national  institu¬ 
tion,  its  membership  including  distinguished 
scholars,  authors,  and  statesmen  not  only  of 
the  United  States  but  of  various  foreign 
countries.  It  was  founded  by  Isaiah  Thomas 
in  1812.  The  society  has  copies  of  nearly  all 
the  publications  in  the  United  States  before 
1700  and  a  large  part  of  those  published  before 
1800.  It  is  rich  in  manuscripts.  It  possesses 
the  largest,  collection  of  early  American  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world.  The  centennial  of  the 
society  was  celebrated  by  the  opening  of  the 
beautiful  new  building  located  at  the  corner 
of  Salisbury  Street  and  Park  Avenue.  The 
reading  room  is  beautifully  appointed.  The 
alcoves  around  the  main  room  are  lined  with 
books  relating  to  American  history.  In  the 
main  room  are  genealogies.  The  resources  of 
this  great  library  are  in  constant  use  by 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Worcester  Historical  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1875  under  the  name  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Society  of  Antiquity.  The  present  name 
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was  authorized  in  1919.  Its  purpose  is  “to 
foster  in  its  members  a  love  and  admiration  foi 
antique  research  and  archeological  science,  and 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  such  historical  matter 
as  would  otherwise  be  lost.”  It  gathers  and 
preserves  and  makes  useful  to  the  public  his¬ 
torical  matter  of  all  kinds,  especially  that 


Worcester  Historical  Society 


relating  to  Worcester  and  its  county.  In  order 
to  preserve  results  of  oiiginal  stud},  tie 
society  encourages  the  writing  of  papers  to  be 
read  at  its  meetings.  It  has  published  twenty- 
five  volumes.  Several  numbers  of  a  New  Senes 

of  Publications  have  appeared.  Its /^onm 
growing  library  numbers  upwards  of  50,00U 
bound  volumes  and  pamphlets  besides  a  wel  - 
organized  collection  of  over  20,000  manu- 
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scripts,  maps,  broadsides,  and  newspapers.  A 
carefully  arranged  file  of  newspaper  clippings, 
dating  much  farther  back  than  the  society’s 
beginnings,  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of 
Worcester  history.  The  Museum  contains 
many  thousands  of  objects  and  pictures  of 
historical  significance.  Trust  funds  created  by 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  society  amount  to 
about  330,000. 

The  building  of  the  Worcester  Natural 
History  Society,  at  12  State  Street,  was  a 
bequest  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Edward 
Conant  in  1891.  The  object  of  the  society  is 
to  instill  in  the  minds  of  Worcester  youths  a 
love  of  natural  history.  To  this  end  there  are 
Saturday  morning  classes  in  natural  history 
for  the  younger  children  and  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons,  lectures  for  adults.  From  1885  to  1913 
the  society’s  summer  camp  for  boys  was 
held  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Quinsigamond. 
This  camp  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  these  broadening  opportuni¬ 
ties,  Worcester  offers  the  advantages  of  college 
and  university  training  in  Clark  University, 
Holy  Cross  College,  the  Worcester  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  and  The  College  of  the 
Assumption. 
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Clark  University  was  founded  by  Jonas  G. 
Clark,  a  native  of  Hubbardston,  who  provided 
an  endowment  of  $2, 000, 000.  It  was  the  desire 
of  the  founder  that  the  highest  possible  aca¬ 
demic  standards  be  forever  maintained  and 
special  opportunities  and  inducements  be 
offered  for  research  work.  He  chose  Worcester 
because  of  its  central  location  among  the 
colleges  of  the  East."  The  charter  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  1887.  On  April  3,  1888, 
Granville  Stanley  Hall,  then  a  professor  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  invited  to  the 
presidency.  General  Devens  presided  at  the 
opening  exercises  held  October  2,  1889.  Special 
provisions  were  made  in  Mr.  Clark’s  will  for 
the  establishment  of  a  collegiate  undergraduate 
division  with  its  own  president  but  under  the 
same  general  control  of  the  graduate  division. 
In  1902  students  were  first  received  into  Clark 
College  and  Carroll  D.  Wright  was  its  first 
president.  In  June  1920,  Wallace  W.  Atwood 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  divisions  of  the  university. 
A  summer  school  with  a  six  weeks’  session  has 
been  conducted  each  year,  beginning  in  1921. 
Many  distinguished  men  and  women  in  this 
country  and  abroad  have  received  degrees 
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from  this  university  and  it  has  a  most  enviable 
reputation  in  the  educational  world. 

In  1843  Holy  Cross  College  was  established 
to  further  secular  education  and  to  inculcate 
its  students  with  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  In  1840  Rev.  James  Fitton  of  Boston 
erected  on  Packachoag  Hill,  or  Hill  of  Pleasant 
Springs,  Mt.  St.  James  Seminary.  In  1842  he 
presented  this  building,  with  about  sixty 
acres,  to  Bishop  Fenwick.  The  building  being 
unsuitable,  another  was  built,  the  cornerstone 
of  which  was  laid  June  21,  18.43;  in  1852 
it  was  destroyed  by  lire.  Through  the  aid  of 
friends,  the  college,  enlarged  and  remodelled, 
was  re-opened  in- 1853.  In  order  to  bestow  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  it  was  necessary  to 
be  incorporated  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1849  the  college  petitioned 
for  a  charter  but  was  unsuccessful  in  receiving 
one  until  1865.  Georgetown  College,  however, 
conferred  the  degrees  of  the  first  graduating 
class  and  all  succeeding  classes  until  Governor 
Andrew  succeeded  in  procuring  its  charter. 
This  was  the  first  Catholic  college  in  New 
England. 

John  Boynton,  of  Templeton,  founded 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1865.  He 
set  aside  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  endow- 
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ment  of  the  school;  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbuiy, 
Sr.,  and  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  were 
liberal  contributors.  This  school  was  opened  in 
1868  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
scientific  schools.  There  are  several  large  and 
well  equipped  buildings,  and  fifty-five  acies 
of  land.  The  electrical  engmeeimg  building 
alone  cost  £250,000.  It  was  the  first  school  in 
the  country  to  establish  workshops  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  training  of  the  engineer. 

In  1904  the  Assumption  College  was  founded 
by  the  Augustinian  Fathers  of  the  Assumption, 
whose  mother  house  is  in  Paris.  I  he  first 


building  was  a  frame. house  in  Gieendale,  but 
the  institution  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  became 
necessary  to  erect  additions  in  1907,  and  again 
in  1912,  1921,  and  1926.  In  1917  it  received  a 
charter  from  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
Its  original  purpose  was  to  prepare  boys  for  the 
priesthood. 

By  an  Act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1871 
the  State  Normal  School,  as  it  was  originally 
called,  was  opened  September  15,  1874.  The 
establishment  in  1921  of  a  four-year  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education 
was  an  important  event  and  a  great  step  foi- 
ward  in  the  improvement  of  the  professional 
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piepaiation  ol  teachers.  1  lie  first  principal, 
L.  Harlow  Bussell,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  child  as  a  problem  of  instruction 
and  did  much  to  advance  the  study  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  child  life.  Some  years  ago  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Massachusetts  considered  the  plant  of 
the  old  Normal  School  inadequate  for  its 
needs,  and  land  was  purchased  at  the  corner 
of  Chandler  and  May  Streets  for  the  site  of 
the  present  State  Teachers’  College.  On 
April  30,  1932  the  newly  created  State 

Teachers’  College  was  dedicated. 

In  1834,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  Worcester  Academy  was 
founded  and  incorporated  under  the  name  The 
Worcester  County  Manual  Labor  School.  It 
was  situated  on  a  farm  on  the  easterly  side  of 
Main  Street  and  extended  back  to  the  railroad. 
Many  of  the  students  worked  on  the  farm  to 
pay  for  their  education.  In  1860  the  buildings 
and  land  were  sold  and  for  ten  years  the  school 
occupied  the  old  Antiquarian  Hall  on  Summer 
Street.  In  1870  it  moved  into  the  building 
which  was  formerly  the  Dale  Hospital,  now 
known  as  Davis  Hall.  In  1886,  Dr.  Daniel  W. 
Abercrombie  became  principal  of  the  Academy 
and  under  his  guidance  many  new  buildings 
weie  added  to  care  for  the  increasing  number 
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of  students  and  to  give  the  institution  all  the 
advantages  of  a  modern  preparatory  school. 
Gaskill  field,  costing  370,000,  is  one  of  the 
best  athletic  fields  in  New  England.  In  1932 
Mr.  Harry  Warner  of  New  York  erected  the 
beautiful  Lewis  J.  Warner  Memorial  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  son,  Lewis  J.  Warner. 

In  1900  a  group  of  parents  made  possible  the 
opening  of  the  Bancroft  School  named  in 
honor  of  George  Bancroft,  historian  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  who  was  born  in  Worcester. 
It  provides  education  for  children  of  all 
grammar  grades  and  for  girls  of  high  school 
grade.  In  1917  a  boarding  department  was 
opened  to  provide  for  girls  outside  of  Worces¬ 
ter  who  wished  to  share  the  privileges  of  the 
school,  and  “Gray  Gables”  was  built  to  house 
these  girls.  The  high  standard  of  the  school  and 
the  creditable  records  of  its  graduates  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning  have  resulted  in 
its  endorsement  by  the  leading  colleges. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  and  the 
private  schools  already  mentioned,  we  have  in 
the  city  a  growing  system  of  parochial  schools 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  parishes 
in  which  they  are  located.  They  are  taught  by 
members  of  various  orders  of  religious  who 
are  well  trained  in  the  teaching  profession. 
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The  oldest  parochial  schools  in  Worcester  are 
in  St.  John’s  parish.  The  parish  school  for  girls 
opened  in  1872  with  an  attendance  of  300. 
The  Christian  Brothers  opened  the  Boys’ 
School  on  Temple  Street 'with  240  pupils, 
ioday  there  is  a  total  enrollment  of  7,878  in  all 
of  the  parochial  schools.  Under  the  present 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Springfield,  Bishop  Thomas  M.  O’Leary,  the 
establishment  of  a  larger  program  of  school 
construction  was  begun,  and  there  are  now 
sixteen  parochial  schools.  The  parishes  of 
St.  John’s,  Ascension,  St.  Anne’s,  and  St. 
Peter’s  maintain  high  schools. 


For  many  years  there  has  been  a  general 
interest  in  industrial  education  among  Worces¬ 


ter’s  educators  and  manufacturers.  In  1908 
the  City  Council  authorized  an  industrial 
school  for  boys  and  within  four  years  there 
were  400  day  pupils  and  nearly  800  men  in  the 


evening  classes.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give 
a  thorough  training  along  trade  lines. 

In  1910  a  sub-committee  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Boys’  1  rade  School  was  chosen  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  a  plan  for  a  trade  school  for 
girls.  After  careful  investigation,  the  trustees 
voted,  in  March  1911,  that  steps  should  be 
taken  at  once  to  insure  the  opening  of  a  trade 
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school  for  girls.  In  six  months  from  that  date, 
the  large  brick  building  at  2  State  Street 
known  as  the  Wetherell  Estate  had  been 
leased,  the  house  put  in  condition,  a  director 
engaged,  equipment  purchased  and  installed 
and  on  September  20,  1911,  the  Girls’  Trade 
School  was  opened.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
year  the  building  on  State  Street  was  over¬ 
crowded.  In  1917  an  appropriation  of  365,000 
was  made  toward  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a 
new  building.  Shortly  after  the  land  near  the 
corner  of  Chatham  and  High  Streets  had  been 
purchased,  Mr.  David  H.  Fanning,  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  presented  to  the  city  the  sum 
of  3100,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  new 
edifice  to  be  known  as  the  David  Hale  Fanning 
Trade  School  for  Girls.  The  new  building,  the 
cost  of  which  was  3555,000,  was  dedicated 
December  20,  1921. 

,  Schools,  colleges,  museums,  and  libraries  offer 
rich  opportunities  for  cultural  development. 
The  Worcester  Free  Public  Library  comprises 
an  invaluable  collection  of  books,  pamphlets, 
maps  and  pictures.  The  Worcester  b  ree  Public 
Library,  in  spite  of  crowded  quarters,  holds  an 
honored  place  among  American  public  libraries. 
'There  are  50,000  active  borrowers  and  thou¬ 
sands  more  use  the  reference,  magazine  and 
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newspaper  rooms.  There  are  1,250,000  books 
in  circulation  annually.  During  the  depression 
thousands  of  our  citizens  have  turned  to  it  for 
self-education.  As  an  educational  institution 
it  is  second  in  value  to  the  public  school 
system. 

Worcester  is  a  cultural  center.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  to  Worcester  citizens  are 
continually  increasing.  Public  questions  are 
discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Economic 
Club,  Worcester  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
and  the  People’s  Forum.  Concerts  sponsored 
by  the  Art  Museum,  the  Civic  Music  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  many  other  musical  societies  delight 
thousands.  The  flower  exhibitions  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  Worcester  Plorticultural  Society 
attract  thousands.  There  are  many  literary 
societies  of  which  the  Shakespeare  Club  is  the 
oldest.  The  Fine  Arts  Course  held  at  Clark 
University  is  known  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Worcester.  And  for  those  who  aspire  to  still 
higher  opportunities  the  Aldrich  Astronomical 
Society,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Fred  D. 
Aldrich,  noted  astronomer,  reveals  the  infinite 
to  enrich  the  mind  and  nourish  the  spirit. 
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.1  o  the  unforgotten  man  all  world  progress  is  due. 
It  is  to  the  men  of  creative  power  that  the  advance  of 
civilization  must  be  credited.  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Wilson,  Edison,  and  similar  men  are  the  levers  that  move 
civilization  forward.  Our  great  debt  is  to  the  leaders  in 
every  field  of  activity;  in  science,  art,  education, 
religion,  and  government.  Only  a  few  men  in  each 
generation  push  the  trend  of  life  a  notch  upward.  The 
following  are  the  unforgotten  men  of  Worcester. 

Daniel  Gookin :  Soldier,  colonizer,  and  author.  In  1674 
wrote  “Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians  in  New 
England,  of  the  several  nations,  customs,  manners, 
religions,  and  government  before  the  English 
planted  there.”  In  1677  wrote  an  account  of  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Christian  Indians  during  1 675-76-77. 
An  eighteen-volume  history  of  New  England  which 
■  he  left  in  manuscript  form.  Born  in  Ireland,  1612; 
went  to  Virginia,  1621.  Became  converted  to  belief 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  left  Virginia  for 
Boston,  May  1664.  Member  of  first  and  second 
commission  to  attempt  settlement  at  Lake  Quin- 
sigamond.  Attained  rank  of  Major-General  during 
forty  years  service  for  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
Died,  March  19,  1687. 

Timothy  Bigelow:  Delegate  to  Provincial  Congress  at 
its  first  and  second  sessions.  Born  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  August  12,  1739.  One  of  most  daring 
patriots  of  the  American  Revolution.  Trained  his 
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minute  men  on  Worcester  Common,  marched  them 
to  Cambridge  when  call  came  from  Lexington; 
there  he  was  advanced  to  rank  of  Major  and  given 
command  of  a  division  of  Arnold’s  army  in  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Quebec.  At  Quebec  captured  by 
British,  exchanged  and  returned  to  Massachusetts. 
Later  promoted  to  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel  of  15th 
Massachusetts  troop  of  the  Continental  line  and 
joined  General  Gates’  army.  After  the  war,  physi¬ 
cally  disabled,  given  command  of  national  arsenal 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to 
return  home.  Imprisoned  for  debt,  February  15, 
1790.  Died  a  month  later. at  age  of  fifty-one. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  I:  A  member  of  the  patriot  party 
and  served  on  important  town  committees  during 
the  Revolution.  Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  September 
25,  1746  and  came  to  Worcester  in  1767  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  store.  He  located  his 
store  at  Lincoln  Square  and  his  farm  was  to  the 
north  of  the  store. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  II:  One  of  the  most  important 
financial  figures  of  Massachusetts  in  his  day. 
Leading  merchant  and  capitalist  of  Worcester.  Was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  establishing  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Born  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
March  8,  1798.  Graduated  from  Harvard  in  1817 
and  studied  law.  Died,  1884. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  III:  Conspicuously  active  and 
useful  in  many  educational,  charitable,  and  his¬ 
torical  institutions.  One  of  the.  most  liberal  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
giving  at  one  time  3300,000  and  leaving  another 
large  bequest  when  he  died.  Gave  Institute  Park 
to  the  city  in  1887.  In  1896  gave  land  for  the  Art 
Museum  and  was  the  chief  donor  of  the  building. 
In  1900  built  the  Bancroft  Tower,  and  since  his 
death  Bancroft  Hill  has  been  given  to  the  city  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Art  Museum  in  accordance  with 
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his  wishes.  Born  in  Worcester,  March  31,  1835. 
Educated  in  private  schools,  Worcester  High  School, 
and  Harvard  College.  Traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  studying  in  leading  European  institutions. 

Isaiah  Thomas:  Issued  first  copy  of  Massachusetts  Spy. 
Established  a  paper  mill  in  Worcester,  1783.  Con¬ 
trolled  sixteen  presses,  seven  of  which  were  in 
Worcester.  Printed  the  first  folio  Bible  in  America 
and  became  largest  publisher  in  the  country. 
Founder  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
which  was  organized  November  19,  1812,  and  was 
its  first  president,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  Born,  January  19,  1749,  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Died,  April  4,  1831. 

Ichabod  Washburn:  Philanthropist,  inventor  and 
founder  of  Washburn  and  Moen  Manufacuring 
Company,  now  consolidated  with  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  now  a  constituent  company  of 
United  States  Steel  Corporation — the  largest  con¬ 
cern  of  its  kind  in- the  world.  At  age  of  sixteen 
walked  from  his  birthplace  in  Kingston,  Mass.,  to 
Worcester  where  he  secured  work  in  a  forge.  Had 
little  money  but  even  then  he  contributed  to  various 
worthy  objects.  Made  first  woolen  condenser  and 
long-roll  spring-jack  ever  made  in  Worcester  county 
and  one  of  the  first  in  country.  His  fortune  was 
given  by  his  will  to  the  city  of  Worcester.  Gave  a 
large  machine  shop  to  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  when  it  was  founded  in  1868.  The  Memorial 
Elospital  stands  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  him.  Died, 
December  30,  1868. 

Levi  Lincoln,  Sr.:  Acting-Governor  of  Massachusetts 
in  1808.  Born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  1749.  Grad¬ 
uated  from  Harvard,  1772.  Began  law  practice  in 
Worcester,  1775.  Married  Aliss  Waldo  of  Boston 
in  1781.  Made  Judge  of  Probate;  delegate  to  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  of  Massachusetts.  Served  in 
Congress,  1800.  Attorney-General  of  United  States 
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until  1805.  State  Councillor  of  Massachusetts,  1806. 
Lieut. -Governor,  1807-1808.  Died,  1820. 

Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.:  Served  nine  terms  as  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  1825-1834, first  Mayor  of  Worcester. 
Served  thirty-six  years  in  public  life.  Vice-president 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.-  Member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Iiistorical  Society.  Entertained 
Clay,  Webster,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  Edward  Everett 
at  Lincoln  Street  home.  Outstanding  citizen  of 
Worcester  for  a  generation.  Died,  1868. 

John  Davis:  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1834.  Born 
January  13,  1783  in  Northborough,  Mass.  Grad¬ 
uated  .from  Yale  in  1812.  Admitted  to  Worcester 
County  Bar,  1815.  Whig  representative  to  Congress, 
1 824.  Resigned,  January  1835,  as  Governor  to  serve 
in  United  States  Senate.  Again  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  1841.  Elected  to  United  States 
Senate  upon  death  of  Isaac  C.  Bates.  Served  until 
1853.  Twenty-five  years  public  service.  Died, 

•  April  1854,  at  Lincoln  Street  home, Worcester,  Mass. 

Dr.  John  Green:  Striking  figure,  six  feet  tall,  slight 
and  stooping;  eyes  keen  and  observing.  Born  in 
Worcester,  April  19,  1784.  Received  honorary 
degrees  in  medicine  from  Harvard  and  Brown 
Universities  in  1827.  Books  and  book  collecting  his 
hobby.  Endowed  Worcester  Free  Public  Library 
with  his  private  collection  of  over  7000  volumes 
when  it  was  established,  December  23,  1859.  Later 
supplemented  this  by  nearly  5000  volumes.  Died 
1865  and  in  his  will  left  City  of  Worcester  $30,000 
as  an  endowment  for  a  department  created  by  him 
in  that  institution. 

George  Bancroft:  Son  of  noted  Aaron  Bancroft, 
clergyman,  who  served  his  parish  in  Worcester  for 
over  fifty  years.  George  was  born,  October  3,  1800, 
in  Worcester.  Graduated  from  Harvard  University 
at  seventeen  years.  Traveled  five  years  and 
studied  abroad  on  a  scholarship  from  Harvard. 
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Founded  famous  Round  Hill  School  for  Boys  at 
Northampton.  In  1834  announced  “I  have  formed 
a  design  of  writing  a  History  of  the  United  States 
from  the  discovery  of  the  American  Continent  to 
the  present  time.”  Thus  began  one  of  the  most 
important  works  of  his  life  which  ranks  him  as 
one  of  the  leading  American  historians.  Collector 
of  Port  of  Boston,  1838-1841;  Secretary  of  Navy, 
1845.  While  holding  this  office  he  founded  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  Minister  to  England  1846- 
49.  Minister  to  Russia,  1867-74.  Honorary  degrees 
conferred  upon  him  by  many  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  universities.  Died  in  Washington,  January  1  , 
1891.  Buried  in  Rural  Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Rev.  James  Eitton:  Erected  a  building  on  Packachoag 
Hill  for  purpose  of  educating  young  men,  184U. 
This  was  the  nucleus  for  Holy  Cross  College,  v 
Welsh  and  English  extraction.  Was  born  m  Boston, 
1803  and  attended  public  schools  of  that  city. 
Ordained  to  Priesthood,  1827.  Died  while  pastor 
of  Church  of  Most  Holy  Redeemer  in  Boston, 
September  15,  1881. 

Abby  Kelly  Foster:  Founder  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Bade.  One  of  the  first  women  lecturers.  One  ot 
the  organizers  of  Webster.  Anti-slavery  Society. 
One  of  the  first  women  admitted  to  membership  m 
American  Anti-slavery  Society.  Born  of  lrish- 
Quaker  parents  in  Pelham,  Mass  January  E 
1811  Married  Stephen  S.  Foster,  1845,  an  ardent 
abolitionist.  Prior  to  1850,  she  began  to  interest 
herself  in  equal  suffrage.  Eater  she  refused  to  pay 
taxes  because  she  was  not  allowed  to  vote.  Died, 
1888 — seven  years  after  her  husband. 

Jonas  G.  Clark:  Founder  of  Clark  University. .  Phlla”' 
thropist,  successful  business  man.  Born  m  Hub 
bardston,  Mass.,  February  1,  1815.  Built  and 
endowed  with  £2,000,000  the  university  which 
bears  his  name,  1887.  He  was  privileged  to  see  its 
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development  for  research  and  post-graduate  courses 
in  higher  education  before  his  death  in  Worcester, 
May  23,  1900. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock:  Native  of  Royalston. 
Became  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  November  7, 
1865.  Admitted  to  Bar,  1841.  S  erved  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  House  of  Representative,  1845-1848. 
State  Senate,  1849.  Mayor  of  Worcester,  1859. 
Again  elected  to  House  of  Representatives,  1861. 
Made  Speaker  the  following  January.  Editor  of 
Whig  newspaper  of  Worcester,  National  Aegis , 
1842.  Died,  January  17,  1882. 

Eli  Thayer:  Teacher  and  Principal  of  Worcester 
Academy,  1845-1849.  Then  founded  a  girls’  school. 
Inventor  of  hydraulic  elevator.  Born  in  Mendon, 
Mass.,  June  11,1819.  Came  to  Worcester  to  prepare 
for  college.  Graduated  from  Brown  University.  In 
due  time,  a  member  of  School  Committee,  an  Aider- 
man,  member  of  House  of  Representatives,  member 
of  Congress,  delegate  from  Oregon  to  National 
Republican  Convention,  1860.  Established  Emi¬ 
grant  Aid  Society  in  New  England,  1854.  Furthered 
the  friendly  invasion  of  West  Virginia  with  Free 
State  Settlers.  He  founded  the  town  of  Ceredo, 
spending  SI  18,000  in  its  development.  Died  in 
Worcester,  April  15,  1899.  Funeral  services  con¬ 
ducted  in  Oread  Castle. 

Maj.-Gen.  Charles  Devens  :  Major  of  Third  Battalion 
of  Rifles  at  outbreak  of  Revolution.  Later  com¬ 
mander  of  15th  Regiment  oj  Massachusetts 
Volunteers.  Led  first  Federal  troops  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Campaign  against  that  city,  April  13,  1865. 
Born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  4, 1820.  Received 
LL.B.  at  Harvard,  1840.  Admitted  to  Bar,  1844. 
Moved  to  Worcester,  1854.  City  Solicitor,  1856. 
Appointed  by  Governor  to  Bench  of  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  1866.  Attorney-General 
in  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes.  Received  LL.D. 
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from  Harvard,  1877.  Appointed  to  Bench  of 
Supreme  Court  of  State.  Became  a  distinguished 
orator.  Died,  January  7,  1891. 

Russell  L.  Hawes:  Inventor  of  first  practical  envelope 
folding  machine  in  1857.  Later  established  a 
factory  of  his  own  on  Grafton  Street  which  grew 
into  the  United  States  Envelope  Co.  His  inventive 
genius  produced  a  machine  for  printing  wall-paper 
and  one  for  making  paper  bags.  Born,  1823,.  in 
Leominster.  Graduated  from  Harvard  Medical 
School,  1845,  and  began  practice  in  .Worcester,  but 
the  envelope  industry  interested  him.  His  death 
occurred  in  Nice,  France,  1867. 

George  Crompton:  Son  of  inventor  of  cotton  loom. 
Elder  Crompton  sold  right  to  manufacture  loom. 
Later,  son  who  was  born  in  England,  March  23, 
1829,  but  came  to  United  States  at  an  early  age, 
improved  fatheEs  loom  to  manufacture  fane) 
cashmeres  by  povyer.  Formed  partnership  with 
Merrill  E.  Furbush  for  manufacture  of  looms. 
Later  dissolved  partnership.  At  time  of  his  death 
in  Worcester,  December  29,  1886,  he  was  sole 
owner  of  Crompton  Loom  Works  and  the  largest 
employer  of  labor  and  the  possessor  of  one  of  the 
largest  properties  in  the  city. 

George  Frisbie  Hoar:  Grandson  of  Roger  Sherman, 
who  was  the  only  American  whose  name  was 
signed  to  all  four  of  the  great  State  Papers:  The 
Association  of  1774,  4  he  Articles  of  Confederation, 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  and.  the^Consti- 
tution  of  the  United  States.  Born  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  August  29,  1826.  Graduate  of  Harvard 
University.  Began  practice  of  law  in  Worcester  and 
for  many  years  was  head  of  Bar  in. Worcester 
county.  Served  in  Alassachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  1852.  Elected  to  State  Senate, 
1857.  City  Solicitor  of  Worcester,  1860-1877. 
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United  States  Senator,  1877.  Served  until  his 
death  in  1904. 

Granville  Stanley  Hall:  First  President  of  Clark 
University.  Author  of  “Adolescence”  and  con¬ 
tributed  many  articles  to  scientific  journals. 
Greatest  American  psychologist.  Born,  Ashfield, 
Mass.,  1846.  Graduated  from  Williams  College, 
1867.  Studied  one  year  at  Pinion  Theological 
Seminary;  two  years  study  of  philosophy  in 
Germany;  returned  to  Seminary  and  graduated, 

1871.  Professor  of  philosophy  at  Antioch  College, 

1872.  Resigned  to  accept  instructorship  at  Harvard, 
1876.  After  one  year,  went  to  Europe  and  passed 
three  years  in  scientific  study.  Went  to  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1881  and  remained  until  1889,  when  he 
went  to  Clark  University.  Died,  1924. 

Alice  Morse  Earle:  Authoress;  pioneer  of  study  of 
social  and  domestic  life  in  colonial  New  England. 
First  works  published  in  Youth's  Companion , 
Atlantic  Monthly  .and  Scribner  s.  Loveliest  book 
generally  conceded  to  be  “Old  Time  Gardens.” 
Born  in  Worcester,  April  27,  1851.  Died,  February 
16,  1911. 

James  Logan:  Mayor  of  Worcester,  1907.  His  term  of 
office  one  of  the  most  constructive  in  city’s  history. 
Born  in  Scotland,  May  6,  1853.  Three  years  later, 
came  to  United  States,  went  to  work  at  ten  years  of 
age.  Entered  business  college.  Started  in  business 
partnership  with  George  PL  Lowe,  of  Boston,  1882. 
Logan,  Swift,  and  Brigham  Envelope  Co.  organ¬ 
ized,  1884.  New  factory  built  oil  Grove  Street, 
1889.  This  company  became  part  of  the  United 
States  Envelope  Co.,  1898.  James  Logan,  first 
Vice-president  and  General  Manager.  Very  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man.  Received  honorary  degree 
from  Dartmouth  College,  1904.  Died  in  Worcester, 
November  30,  1929. 
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